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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


work of the Society has for some time been carried 
on along fairly well-marked lines, and no new departure 
has been made during the past year ; but the usual activities 
have been well and perseveringly maintained. 


The most conspicuously successful department has always been 
ihe Museum and the Library; it has been made so by the 
nwearying and extraordinarily competent interest of the Curator 
nd Librarian. His report gives details as to the treasures added 
ing the past year. There is a class of papers and documents 
hich is ephemeral, yet of marked historical value, such as interim 
ports from Sub-Committees to Committees of Assembly, 
ogrammes of Conferences or other meetings held under the 
pices of Assembly’s Committees, and so forth. The Council 
illy shares Mr. Shaw’s view that a copy of every such paper should 
e preserved in the Society’s collections, and prays the Assembly 
D instruct Conveners and Secretaries to that effect. 


The Sixth Annual Lecture was the first of such occasions upon 
yhich the lecturer was drawn from outside our own Church; the 
ociety desires from time to time to obtain the services of scholars 
om sister Churches. The Lecturer was Professor Donald Maclean, 
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of the Free Church College, Edinburgh, and his subject was “London 
at Worship, 1689-1690." The lecture, which aroused mud 
interest, is printed in this Journal. 


The removal of the Rev. Philip O. Williams from London has been 
a loss to the Society, for he was a willing and helpful worker in the 
Library ; but the Society has been most fortunate in obtaining a 
Colleague Archivist Miss Lillian W. Kelley, a lady whose zealous 
and expert work is of very high value. 


The Society requests the renewal of the grant of £50 to supplement 
the money raised by the members, which is spent with the greatest 
regard for economy in the acquisition and safe preservation o 
property belonging to the General Assembly. 
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LONDON AT WORSHIP, 1689-90. 


By the Rev. DONALD Mactean, D.D., 
Professor of Church History, Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


The writer, from whose MS.'« what follows has been extracted, 
was the Rev. Robert Kirk?, of Aberfoyle, famous as the author of 
the Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Faunes and Fairies, but a much 
greater benefactor of his countrymen as the indefatigable trans- 
criber, editor and distributor of the first Gaelic Bible placed in the 
hands of the Highlanders of Scotland. 

The Rev. Robert Kirk, A.M., was the seventh son of the Rev. 
James Kirk, A.M., of Aberfoyle, and the grandson of John Kirk, 
writer, Edinburgh. His father lost “his whole patrimony—house 
and land left by his father—and his wife’s tocher” in litigation 
against “a strong and cruel party of barbarous Highland rebels’’,? 
who despoiled him of his books, corn and “haill guids.” This 
Rev. James is among the signatories to “Scotland’s Complaint”’ 
against the introduction of the Liturgy.* 

Robert Kirk was born in Aberfoyle on December 9, 1644. He 
held a bursary under the Presbytery of Dunblane, took his degree 
in Edinburgh, and studied theology at St. Andrew’s. On the 9th 
of November, 1664, when he was a month less than twenty years, 
he was admitted Minister of Balquhidder. He married first, Isobel, 
daughter of Sir Colin Campbell, of Mochester, by whom he had a 
son, Colin. She died in December, 1680. His second marriage 
was to a daughter of Campbell, of Fordy. By her he had a son, 
Robert, who became the first post-Revolution Presbyterian minister 
of Dornoch. On the 9th June, 1685, Kirk was translated to his 
native parish of Aberfoyle, a place familiar to all readers of Rob 
Roy. There he actively discharged the functions of a zealous 
Christian minister to the end of his days. He died on the 14th May, 

1a The MS., which is a small 8vo. common-place book, is in the Edinburgh 
University Library. The handwriting is round, neat and legible, and the 
orthography is quite modern. 

1 In his Psalms he spells his name “Kirk,” but in his Bible and nearly all 
his letters he spells it “Kirke.” All writers have adopted the modern form 
“Kirk,” and that is followed here throughout. 

® Scott’s Fasti. 

® Hay Fleming, Scotland’s Supplication and Complaint (1927). 
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1692, an unrepentant Episcopalian, who bravely describes himself 
in his last extant letter as “‘still ready to serve you and the Church.” 
It says much for his piety and popularity that in those stirring times 
when history books tell us, but not quite truthfully, that curates 
were remorselessly rabbled, Kirk was allowed to continue 
unmolested in the full enjoyment of the privileges and emoluments 
of his benefice in a parish wholly Presbyterian‘. 

His father, James Kirk, signed ‘“Scotland’s Complaint” 
against the introduction of Laud’s liturgy, and Robert, his son, | 
although an Episcopalian, was no Laudean. He died at Aberfoyle | 
on the 14th May, 1692, at the early age of 47 years and 4 months, 
probably of heart failure, as he was walking up a slight eminence | 
to the west of the present manse. Around the manner of his 
departure has gathered a strange romance that he did not die, but 
that he was carried away by the fairies. Sir Walter Scott gave 
wide currency in his edition of the Fairies, Rob Roy and Legend 
of Montrose to this deliciously humorous, but cruel tale. 

But it is with the Gaelic Bible that bears his name that Kirk | 
sheds lustre on tireless industry and cheerful devotion to a high | 


purpose, such as his countrymen at least should never forget. | 


Three names are inseparably associated with the first successful | 
effort to place the Scriptures in the vernacular within the reach of | 
all Highlanders. The first of these is that of the famous philosopher, | 
chemist and Christian philanthropist the Hon. Robert Boyle. 
The second is The Rev. James Kirkwood, Rector of Astwick, in 
Bedfordshire. The third is The Rev. Robert Kirk, who was the 
indispensable instrument in the execution of the enterprise. 

The most formidable difficulty that confronted Kirk was the | 
securing of adequate funds to launch his great venture. Of his own | 
poor countrymen he says, ‘‘they have not money for an impression.” | 
’ And then, without being in the least abashed, he emphasises their 
unenviable notoriety by writing, “If binding of the Irish Bible 
wait on Scotsmen’s money, they may remain for ever in the library.” J 
But the money was forthcoming. The open-handed Boyle gave | 


4 Kirkwood Collection of Manuscripts in the Library of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

5 Menzies’ Fergusson’s Logie: A Parish History, p. 123. 

* Kirkwood Collection. 
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generously, and so did many in England ; and Scotland, notwith- 
standing its notoriety, gave a moiety. 

Kirk now began single-handed the heavy task of transcribing 
Bedell’s Irish Bible and Donellan’s New Testament from Irish to 
Roman characters. In a little over a year he transcribed the whole 
of the Scriptures. This was not a merely mechanical and physical 
effort, but one that entailed close mental concentration, the 
application of accurate scholarship in detecting and correcting 
errors, and sound literary judgment in selecting from among 
competing words. His attention was drawn to other matters as 
well. For the times were ‘throbbing with convulsions in Church 
and State. But his buoyant spirit floated serenely above all 
turmoil, as his good-humoured raillery shows: ‘No settling of the 
Church without shaking says one. I answered another: ’tis shaken 
indeed till froth turned upmost.”’ Of his copy he proudly writes: 
“Two exact experienced men attend printing the Bible, to correct 
it, though the copy be perfect.” A perfect “copy” is more than 
most authors can boast of, but the published Bible is remarkably 
free of errors, for which the “copy” and the “exact” compositors 
must be given full credit. 

LONDON. 

It was in the summer of 1689 that Kirk proceeded on his 
hazardous journey to London with the copy carefully packed and 
guarded. To adventure on the highways to London when the 
nation was weltering in the aftermath of a revolution was to court 
personal risks, the anticipation of which would have daunted a 
less fearless man. But Kirk went forth on a great mission to a 
city unknown to him. He knew Edinburgh, with its “‘precipices”’ 
and “windings,” as he described it, but what of London? He 
arrived safely in the great city, the immensity of which seems to 
have almost overwhelmed him with wonder. In subdued 
bewilderment he gives us his first impression thus: “The city is 
a great vast wilderness. Few in it know the fourth part of its 
Streets, far less can they get intelligence of the hundredth part of 
the special affairs and remarkable passages in it, unless by public 
printed papers, which come not to every man’s notice.” “The 
most attend their business,” and then he boldly adds: “an 
inquisitive stranger will know more of the varieties of the city 
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than a hundred inhabitants.’’ With close and diligent observation 
he made an impressive attempt to prove his point. 

Of the population and Churches he records: ‘There be reckoned 
1,500,000 people within the city’ and suburbs of London ; 40,000 
are said to be within St. Martin’s Parish. There are 130 parishes, 
each with two ministers, or a minister and lecturer, 60 Presbyterian 
Meeting Houses, 20 Independents, 10 Quaker, 2 Lutheran, 3 Jewish 
Synagogues (but cannot contain them all), and 6 Anabaptists.” 
The Royal Chapel, he writes, “is adorned with lines of gold through 
the white in the roof.’’ ‘There was a great crowd to see the King 
and Queen.” “There be two pair of organs, very harmonious 
singers. The King’s loft is gorgeously covered with red velvet 
with gold embroidery. The pulpit is carried into the middle of 
the floor. The altar is glorious with big white candles one yard 
long.”” On Saturday, February 15, 1690, he was at Montague 
House,* on the north of London beyond St. Anne’s. He was 
greatly impressed with its style and architecture. ‘‘ ’Tis preferable 
to Whitehall Banqueting House or any other I saw yet in England.” 
On the same day he saw the monuments at Westminster. For 
reasons that we can surmise, the one that arrested him most was 
that of Charles II., “in waxened linens, altogether as if he were 
living, a curious piece of workmanship,” he adds. He visited the 
Cherugeon’s Hall nigh Crippl-gate, “with a pompous apartment, 
where they cut up and anatomise bodies.’”’ ‘“‘Sion’s College, beneath 
Crippl-gate®, is a library free for those that preach before my Lord 
Mayor, and is open to all ministers and strangers on giving a 6d. 
to the keeper. The books are chained, big and old. It was founded 
by Dr. White.” “Gresham College, where the hall pertaining to 
the Royal Society is,1° bestowed for the use of inquirers into nature’s 
phenomena and mysteries,” he says, “is for the virtuous of all 

7 The population which lives permanently within the old boundaries 
was reduced to a little over one hundred thousand in 1861, and in 1883 was 
only half that number. Loftie, History of London, I., p. 441. 

® Named after Lord Montague, whose mansion at. one time occupied the 
whole of the east side of Little Britain. Dictionary of London (1918). 

® Removed under Act of Parliament, 1884, to the Victoria Embankment. 


Almshouses abolished, 1884. Dicty of London; Tvransactions of London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society, VI., 53. : 

10 This entry supports the statement by Henry A. Harben, F.S.A., in his 
Dict. of London, viz.: “It is interesting to note that the members of the 
Royal Society held their first meetings in the old Gresham College.” 
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nations and professions with instruments suiting all arts and 
sciences. Hackney, two miles north-east of London, is a garden or 
wilderness so overtopped and overshadowed with cypress trees 
all the year over that hardly can any see to read any day in any 
place in the garden. Chelsea College is only an imitation,” he says, 
“of the palace for invalids of the King of France. For honours 
sake they will not call them hospitals, but colleges, palaces, etc., 
so Chelsea College here. The most spacious fabrics in and about 
London,” he says, “‘are the Tower, Paul’s Church, the Westminster 
Abbey and Hall, Montague Square, the high Pyramid, Lincoln’s 
Chapel, Chelsea Hospital for a 1,000 old or lame soldiers, then 
Guildhall and halls of all. The best bells are in Bow Church in 
Cheapside, and in St. Martin’s Spire in the Strand or suburbs. 
The best organs in England are those of the Temple Church, but 
they are only quarter organs.” He describes the end of the city 
below the Temple Bar, and next Whitehall and the Court, where, 
he says, “the people or commodities are not so solid by far as 
within the city, nor keep the inhabitants so good hours, usually 
betaking to bed about midnight. Their ware is likewise frothy 
and slight, having show without lastingness.” He describes 
Bedlam, Bridewell, Ludgate and Newgate, appropriately assorting 
their weird inhabitants. “Stage plays are each afternoon™ in 
Moorfields, Lincoln Inn Fields and Tower Hill. Plays and comedies 
are at York Buildings and nigh Covent Gardens.’’ He then describes 
the merchant schools. ‘The streets, lanes, alleys, courts, corners, 
turns are the several names of the several passages in the city,” he 
says. But they are not all equally well lit. A man said he had 
light within him that would serve the whole world. Kirk adds 
that “he should be hanged up at Corner Alley, for it was very dark. 
The highest street is Paternoster Row, and next to it is Holburn 
of the suburbs.” ‘The wells about London, in addition to Epsom, 
were three, called spaas”: Young and Sadler’s at Islington. They 
are deep dug, paved and built about with smooth stones. At 
Young’s are two fountains of different waters and relish, arising 
about a yard length, one from another. There be many curious 


11 “The time of commencing the performance was three, so that the 
theatre, at all events for the first part of Charles’s reign, was an afternoon 
amusement.”” (Walter Besant, London in the time of the Stuarts, p. 322). 
Kirk shows here that this was still the practice in 1689. 
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walks and groves there, music cabins, dancing rooms, neat houses 
of offices, etc. After referring to shipping, exchanges, free 
schools, courts of conscience, he describes fully the hospitals and 
great corporations. Among others, in the Blackfriers, ‘‘is the 
Scottish Hall, to which Scottish menin and about London, about 250, 
give a penny a week for salary to the porter and increase of stock for 
maintaining any poor Scottishman recommended by the minister 
and church wardens of the parish he lives in, that he be troublesome 
to no Englishman in disparagement of his nation. This house has 
a master and two wardens. The principal benefactor is Mr. 
James Kennyer, a Scottishman (a weaver and after a merchant), 
who bestowed £250 stg., besides what he did in his own time, 
Lauderdale, Queensberry, Dr. Burnet, and almost all Scottishmen 
that frequent London are benefactors, some bestowing £20, some 
£30, some £10 or £5. This Mr. Kennyer appointed that still on St. 
James’s Day, the whole corporation should take a bowl of wine 
and drink in remembrance of the Scottish man and Welsh woman, 
who was Mr. Kennyer’s wife, which they yearly and cheerfully 
perform.” Such is a glimpse of London as Kirk saw it. Now let 
us have a passing look at its life as described by him. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


“There was a club of Scottish Presbyterian Schoolmasters that 
met every Saturday, discoursing in Latin, which supported a newly- 
arrived Scottishman until a suitable position was found for him.” 
Kirk bemoans the ignorance and atheism of the people of London. 
He attributes this to the neglect of careful and constant catechising 
in the principles of ‘the Christian religion. “People’s pretences 
that they go to hear dissenters make ministers much neglect this 
duty, so that many of their parasites become impudently and in- 
controllably wicked.”’ He says that “‘it is the humour of England 
and a matter of course and civility among well-bred men to court 
and to be complaisant among ladies. Even churchmen,” he says, 
“recreate their wits sometimes with their smart repartees. But 
if a grave wise preacher court one for marriage scarce an Esquirt 
need offer to be his rival”. But some of the women of London 
were almost irresistibly alluring. ‘The impudence, pertness, beauty 
and gorgeous dress of so many alluring objects can only be resisted 
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by a soul all composed of virtue and piety.” So he gives this sound 
advice: ‘The most proper place for a man to choose a good wife 
in, at London, is the Church. There be so many deceived by fame 
and appearance of persons, that unless one do observe them 
frequently to attend public prayers and sermons, in all other 
symptoms he may be more readily entangled and deluded.” 
Masquerading in coffee houses was a common frolic. He saw two 
at this, the one a minister and the other a woman in man’s apparel. 
But the one by accustoming divinity assumed such an austerity 
in his face, and the other contracted such an air of modesty that 
they could not shake it off as to make them indistinguishable 
from others. “I knew the minister.” In this connection he says : 
“A minister contracts such a habit of austerity in the traits of his 
face that he is discerned from a lawyer whose unfrequent devotions 
leave not such an impression on the lineaments of his countenance.” 
The Londoners, he thought, were timid and superstitious. “For 
very many citizens have candles burning by them all night as they 
sleep, either through fear of ghosts, robbers or fire. But they are 
good eaters and feast one another splendidly on Sunday nights. 
They care for no cold meats, nor salt meats, but fresh and hot, 
having most plentiful meals on Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Sunday. A peck of oysters cost 2s., a pound ot any kind of meat 3d. 
A maid’s wage was £3 a year, free to leave on a fortnight’s notice.’’ 
The list of drinks was appallingly long, and one of them is usquebagh, 
whiskey. 

“There is a Scottish coffee house for people of that nation to 
correspond together and concert business, news, etc. All nations 
and great cities in Europe have peculiar coffee houses for the like 
end in London. The Scottish is near Newgate, the Latin in Ave- 
Marie Lane, and the Venetian in the Pall Mall. Every Tuesday 
some eminent doctor preaches at St. Lawrence, nigh the Guildhall, 
where will be above a hundred divines hearing sermon, who meet 
usually at the Divines Coffeehouse hard by, immediately after, 
and do business with another. There is also the Latin coffee house 
at Blackboy, where divines meet every night at 5 o'clock and 
speak all Latin one to another.” 

He says: “Many men in orders in England go in a secular habit 
and live as ordinary men, giving £20 a year to a curate to do their 
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work. ’Tis such as these in the clergy’s habit that brings the name 
of lewdness on some of that order.” He complains of the levity 
with which speakers in public and private, in courts, in Parliament 
and convocation, affect to quote Scriptures, ‘which wants not a 
tang of atheism and breaking of the sacred rails and enclosures”. 
“The English doctors’ learning is not so vast as the Scottish,” he 
boldly writes, “but more methodical, having grammar, philosophy, 
history, heraldry, divinity’. English Presbyterians, he writes, 
“are much ashamed that their Scottish brethren have no solid 
learned champion to take up and defend their cause on more equal 
terms with the presiding clergy there. For they look on the 
venomous snarling pamphleteers and reproachers of dead men but 
as weak and of no Christian spirit. The English Presbyterians in 
all points of doctrine and worship and usages of reading Scripture, 
repeating Lord’s Prayer, are as the regular clergy of Scotland; 
only in Scotland they excel as to Church discipline.” But in one 
important practice London held unchallengable pre-eminence: 
“In Covent Gardens Church, St. Clement’s, Ludgate, and Bow 
Church, are prayers (between them) every hour of the day from 
6 in the morning till 9 at night. There be sermons every day of 
the week in the city, several Churches maintaining their courses. 
So, if Jacob’s ladder to convey people to heaven by a constant 
instruction of godliness and exercises of devotion be not in London, 
it is not in the world.” 

But no summary of Kirk’s account of London would be complete 
without this minute and graphic account of a Royal dinner. He 
witnessed what he describes from the gallery of the dining hall at 
Whitehall on February 2, 1690: ‘‘The King and Queen,” says 
this clerical reporter, ““were served in golden plate and silver dishes. 
Salt and sugar boxes, knives and forks were gold. They had only 
two services and sweetmeats. The first was of pig, turkey, duck, 
roast beef, lemon; the second fritcasie, goose, capon, pigeon, 
tarts, etc. To the lady spectators were distributed some of the 
conserves and sweetmeats after dinner. The napkins of damask 
were rolled up in the way of a ruff. The King and Queen (not near 
him) sat under a red velvet canopy tissued with black. Where 
they sat was raised from the floor. The Queen ate much better 
than the King. They drank small Rhenish, two glasses, and at 
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last one of sack, all of a large size. King William was apparelled 
in brown cloth, with buttons, and blue waistcoat tissued with stripe 
and gold lace, a black beaver cockt on left side. He is phlegmatic, 
and did spit much at dinner. Queen Mary, fat and of a lively 
colour, clothed in a gown of brown with broad purple and white 
strips, in some places only, one in breast, back and compassing 
each arm, her breast embroidered with aurange, a stomacher white 
and blue, a sable about her neck, common gauze white hood with © 
a black end and a topknot of purple and white flowered, and in 
nothing frolic or vain.” 

Kirk wrote down his ‘‘description of London” 31 years before 
John Strype’s famous edition of Stow’s Survey was published. 
Although he did not claim to be a surveyor his description of the 
buildings is so detailed and complete as to enable one to form a 
clear conception of the city as a whole. Nor was he a diarist like 
Samuel Pepys or John Evelyn, yet the immortal Pepys himself 
could not describe a royal banquet better. Nor could Pepys 
improve on Kirk’s dismissal of the whole brood of political pam- 
phleteers with this caustic entry: ‘‘Choleric men troubled with 
an overflowing gall ease themselves by passionate writings.” He 
was quite as attached to the monarchical principle as Evelyn. But 
he excelled both these diarists as a catholic, sane and discriminating 
judge of the preaching and preachers of the time. He brings us 
into touch with great men of whom we have read, and he visualises 
scenes and incidents for us in a way that is helpful to the student 
of Church history. 


WORSHIP. 


Kirk was a devout man, intelligent and inquisitive, and attended 
divine services three times every Sunday while he was in London. 
And what is more, he had enough energy left him to write down a 
full summary of the sermons when he returned home at night. 
For he records: ‘These and such notes I wrote out after I came 
to my lodgings on Sundays’ nights.” 

“Each sermon,” he tells, ‘‘ran on three wheels, and each of these 
wheels moved on a number of smaller wheels.” There are echoes 
of the “recent transactions” heard in some of the sermons. The 
following, from a sermon on Acts 7. 26, which he heard Dr. 
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Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, preaching, is a good example. “Ty 
Pharaoh,” said Dr. Burnet, “‘seeking to slay Moses, the Reconcile 
and Revenger, I compare King James. Some say ’twere best now 
to reduce him to his rights, since he sees how fatal it is to hector 
the laws. But Pharaoh relented how long the plague was on him, 
but he repented of his repentance when it was off and grew more 
obstinate than ever: let me tell you our Pharaoh will be Pharaoh 
still, do what you will with him.” 

The scholarly Dr. Cave*, minister at Islington, two miles out of 
London, he heard preaching on Rom. 1. 16. These last two sub- 
divisions of the sermon indicate an entirely different form of 
address: “‘(5) The persecutions and contempts that were to attend 
the Gospel, so that credenda, facienda, operanda, patienda wer 
all hard enough, yet the Gospel went powerfully through. (6) It 
broke through as light and lightning, all darkness disappearing 
before it, as ignorance, endeavours of Devils, subtle scholars as 
Celsus, Porphyry, and men that lived by shrines and instruments 
of idolatry ; it broke through all these prejudices as Samson the 
withes and gates of Gaza.” ‘This doctor,” he notes, “‘is a meagre, 
slender, black complexioned man; he made use of notes. He 


prayed for the Knights of the Garter. He had no application.” 
_ And he candidly adds: “I thought his small auditory understood 
not his sublime doctrine. He is about 52.” 


Dr. Scot, the commentator, he heard on several occasions. One 
of these he refers to thus. ‘“‘Afternoon, January 19, 1690, at St. 
Edmund’s Church, in Lombard Street, by Dr. Scot, who wrote 
two volumes of the Christian life, on Ephes. 2. 8.’ He adds: 
“From Christmas to February 1 all do preach of the purchased 
salvation. This doctor is a low, fat, brown man. His pulpit has purple 
velvet cloth and cushion with gold fringes.” Of Dr.- Sharp", 
Dean of Canterbury, he writes: “This doctor hath a clear notion 


12 William Cave (1637-1713), born at Pickwell, in Leicestershire, of which 
his father was vicar; took his B.A. in 1656 and M.A. in 1660; vicar at 
Islington, rector of All-hallows, Thames Street, London. He was learned 
and communicative, ‘‘a florid and eloquent preacher,” whose fame, however, 
rests almost wholly on his voluminous and valuable writings on Church 
History. (Dict. Nat. Biogr.) 

13 John Sharp (1645-1714), Archbishop of York, described as one of the 
greatest ornaments of the Church of England, a great preacher and divine; 
a strenuous but candid and urbane controversialist. (D.N.B.) 
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of the Christian economy and a gift of eloquent expression to be 
matched by very few but Dr. Tillotson.” But the two preachers 
above all others that evoked his admiration and personal esteem, 
were the eminent Protestant controversialist, Bishop Stillingfleet, 
and the peace-loving, pious and distinguished preacher, Richard 
Baxter. It must have been indeed with poignant grief he had to 
make this entry later in his Diary: “Mr. Baxter confesses that 
after 30 years flourishing under popular applause, now both regular 
clergy and dissenters despise him. He alloweth organs in Churches, 
and any art that may help our devotions in praising God, the mind 
being directed aright.” On sermons generally he makes this 
observation: ‘‘Englishmen’s sermons delivered in writing require 
more pains, are more strong, rational, convincing than the Scottish 
harangues communicated viva voce which move the affections to 
aid and contribute for the practice before the judgment be fully 
cleared. Besides, writing bringeth men to a habit of treating 
methodically on any subject.” Yet he deplores that “many 
English clergymen would wish only to read homilies and prayers. 
They value not the substance of religion but form, sillabub, froth 
and ceremonies.” Some Church of England men, he says, “pray 
not at all when they end sermon, but two staves of a Psalm are 
sung, the line not read’. Some churches have organs accompanying, 
others not. “On September 29, 1689, Dr. Holinworth, at Algate 
Church, on Heb. 2. 3. He prayed fervently (without a set form) 
for the city, its government and governors, for the armies by sea 
and land, for all captives and banished, for people expiring, and 
for the clergy. This minister had his papers before him, but made 
seldom use of them. He was very prompt, apposite and ornate in 
his expressions.” 

Perhaps the most entertaining and clever entry in the Diary is 
the following: on October 6, 1689, he heard Dr. Stillingfleet*, 
elect Bishop of Worcester, in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, preaching on 

« Edward Stillingfleet (1635-1699), Bishop of Worcester, was born at 
Cranborne, Dorset; B.A., 1653; M.A., 1656; wrote his famous “Irenicum” 
in 1659, suggesting a compromise between the English Church and the 
Presbyterians; regarded as a “Latitude-man.” He was recommended to 
King William as “‘the learnedest man of the age in all respects.” On 13th 


October, 1689, he was consecrated Bishop of Worcester. On the death of 


Tillotson the Queen urged his appointment to the Archbishopric, but this 
was not effected. (D.N.B.) eae . 
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the text, “Neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead.” “I did sit that day in his pew,” writes Kirk, “and 
in coming down from the pulpit he bid me come dine at his house, 
which I did.” After dinner there sat on one side of the table the 
greatest polemical writer in all England, and on the other an 
utterly unknown and unsophisticated Highlander. The discussion 
began, and it was all about Second Sight. The learned dignitary, 
with solemn and becoming gravity and with almost irresistible 
force of reasoning, launched argument after argument against this 
special vision. But Kirk was ready with pointed answers. At 
last ‘the Doctor” urged three formidable objections, but Kirk 
quickly returned the assault with all the weight and authority of 
the Book of books behind his onset, and the great divine fell back 
into the silence of a complete defeat. Here is Kirk’s own account 
of the discussion as recorded by him in his Diary :— 

“On Sunday, October 6, dining with Dr. Stillingfleet, elect 
Bishop of Worcester, he came to enquire of the Second Sight, 
only heard to be in the Highlands of Scotland. When I told him 
some had it innocently by their predecessors, he said original sin 
came from ancestors, yet not innocently, and so sins of ignorance. 
When I said some acquired it by contact with evil men or spirits, 
he replied that, it being a voluntary act, and having no natural 
dependence of cause and effect, it was sinful. I said yawning was 
voluntary, yet it affected others by imitation, and that innocently, 
and there was no more dependence of the effect from the cause 
naturally, and understood by us, than of the loadstone drawing 
steel. He said that a curious desire to know the mystery was not 
without blame, because it was a trusting in them and believing 
their art which is an unusual gift, and hath neither a precept of 
God, nor promise of blessing in the pursuance. I answered, that 
in all Divine and Natural sciences, the inquirer must come to learn 
the art without a previous belief in the artist’s ability to perform 
it: but here a man possessed not with prejudice would get con- 
viction. I added that it might be only an exaltation of the sight. 

“The Doctor called the Mason-word a Rabbinical mystery, 
where I discovered somewhat of it. 

“When I told it was reported by many that knew the woman 
which was taken out of her bed when lying of a child, and 4 
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lingering likeness of her decayed, died and was buried, and yet the 
same woman was said to return to her husband two years after, 
and he after a long whiles trial received her and had children by 
her, he said, he ought not to accept her without deliberation.” 

At Aldersgate Bury Church, October 20, 1689, he heard Henry 
Compton", Bishop of London, preach. The Bishop prayed that 
succeeding ages might reap the fruit of Protestant endeavour in 
this, and that the towers of David (the Churches) might never 
want worthies to watch in them day and night. He made use of 
notes. At Crippl-gate he heard, on the same day, Mr. Smithens 
lecture on I. Kings, 18,12. There were about 4,000 persons. The 
clerk christened the children after sermon and examined three 
boys before the congregation of the points of the Catechism before 
sermon (who stood at the far end of the Church) in order to their 
confirmation. Of Covent Garden Church, he writes: “In this 
Church are no organs, but Psalms are sung when the minister is 
acoming. Women sing little. The men sing divers grave tunes, - 
but all the tunes have only two notes for easiness to the commons, 
a higher and a lower. The Church hath a clock in the north gallery, 
which audibly to all strikes the quarters and the hours. The 
minister may see the style or hands of the clock and the hour 
when he pleases to observe it. I did see a glass used only in Algate 
and St. Clement’s Churches.”” Of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, he writes : 
“This and divers other Churches had windows and casements on 
the sides or ends between it and the inhabitant’s houses out of which 
people looked and heard sermon. Dr. Tillotson, now Dean of St. 
Paul’s, maintains a schoolmaster to teach the youth of his own 
parish, maintains many children at school, bestowing £100 a year 
on such pious services. Yet he and Dr. Stillingfleet both keep 
their coaches. Dr. Tennyson gives £400 a year for similar services 
among the 40,000 parishioners of St. Martin’s.” 

Among other Churchmen he heard preaching were Dr. Groves, 
the Bishop of Ely, Archbishop of Tuam, the Chaplains of the 


18 Henry Compton (1632-1713), Bishop of London, was born at Compton 
Wynyates, Warwickshire. He held much personal influence at the Court 
of Charles II. He was openly hostile to the government of James II. For 
his refusing to suspend Dr. Sharp (already referred to) for his vigorous 
attacks on Roman Catholicism, he was himself suspended. He was the 
only bishop who signed the invitation to King: William to occupy the English 
throne. He was not regarded as a learned divine. (D.N.B.) 
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Duchess of Bedford and the Dowager Duchess of Bolton, and the 
famous Dr. More, and distinguished Irish Doctors and Scotsmen in 
these south parts. 

Although his laudation of the Church clergy is generally high, 
he is discriminating in his praise as this entry shows: “‘At St. 
Clement’s Church, November 3, 1689, a country minister, after 
the Holy Communion at 6 o’clock at night, from Prov. 21, 23 (an 
elaborate sermon). He preached without book, much after the 
Presbyterian way, with demonstrations and tedious repetitions 
which made some gentlemen there compare him to Oliver 
Cromwell’s genius, Peters, who at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, said 
‘Gentlemen, if you please, let us take the other glass’, so well- 
minded he was, and then in his sermon had this remark: ‘As sure 
as I touch the head of the pulpit with my hand the Roundheads 
and Cavaliers will go to Hell.’ But it being higher than he 
imagined he was forced after three or four jumps to it to tell plainly: 
‘Tho’ I cannot reach this I suspect they will reach the other.’ ” 

He harks back on the virtues and defects of the written 
discourse: ‘“‘English ministers, penning all their sermons, occasions 
their being prompt to write exactly on any subject, it prevents 
long tedious discourses, nonsense and tautologies, yet it has its 
inconveniences of wanting fervour to work on the affections, and 
being over compt and polite hinders them from being understood, 
and operating on the very reason of the generality”. Of the wearing 
of the surplice, which was a point in dispute at the time, he very 
candidly says: “An inferior reason for the wearing of surplices is 
the slovenliness and poverty of some of the curates cannot afford 
them decent garments to accost God with, so as not to be con- 
temptible to the people at a time of worship by prayer and praises. 
The Church furnishes all her sons with a common vesture to conceal 
their corporal infirmities and indecencies, and then, when they go 
to preach, that being their collections and thoughts on a text for 
advancing of virtue, they reassume their own garbs.” 

With this precise and interesting entry we shall bring his account 
of the Church of England to a close: ‘Every Church in London 
have not organs, but the most have. All the pulpits have a deep 
velvet cloth and cushion, red, purple, checquered and striped, or 
such other colours, with large fringes of the same colour intermixed 
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with gold, some are wholly gold or silver. They have their fonts 
within the entry of the Churches, and the minister or reader (in 


m orders) christens the children after sermon, when the people are 


dismissed. These take the children in their own arms from the 
godmother, sprinkle water on their faces, sign the cross with their 
finger, then dries the child’s face with its own linen, and gives it 
back to the godmother which named it, the father and a gossip 
standing by, but the godfather and godmother engaging to train up 
the child in the true religion.” 

We now come to his descriptions of the “dissenting ministers” 
as he calls them. Here, although a convinced Episcopalian, he 
successfully tries to act the part of a faithful reporter. His sum- 
maries of their discourses are some times the longest in his Diary. 
Presbyterians seem to have won his admiration most, while the 
speaking of Quakers seemed in his estimation to have touched the 
nadir of preaching. But for all that Presbyterians are not too 
popular, and he sees no reason to dissent from the common English 
notion of the time, which he gives as follows: ‘Some call 
Presbyterians a peevish, stern, proud, disdainful people, here, who 
term all men of good lives, not of their own persuasion, moral 
men, but never gracious till of their own party.” Later on he 
draws a clear distinction between the character and politics of the 
Scottish and English Presbyterians. The former he identifies 
with the Cameronians, of whom, much to his credit, he does not 
write as disparagingly as many of his successors, even Presby- 
terians, in Scotland. To the English Presbyterians, he, however, 
attributes base motives in pressing the oath of allegiance, 
“thinking,” he says, “that few Churchmen would accept, and so 
Presbyterians should fill all places and get into trust of Church 
and State.” 

“Scottish Presbyterians are looked upon,” he goes on, “as 
English Anabaptists, regarding no civil authority that contradicts 
them, and the English Presbyterians have a plain resemblance to 
the Scottish prelacy, wishing a. president episcopacy, not a princely. 

ey are ready to consent to the practice of holy days, ceremonies 
and liturgy, not assenting to their being convenient in their own 
mature. Again, they would not abjure the covenant. But the 
Scottish regular clergy neither use liturgy, holy days, nor cere- 
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monies, and they own the Assembly at Westminster Confession of 
Faith, and have their services in way of the directory. Their 
Bishops being only Cyprian, Usserian or constant moderator. 
presidents, without making use of sole jurisdiction or ordination,” 

The first dissenting minister he heard in London seems to have 
been his prime favourite, Richard Baxter. He heard him fr. 
quently after this date. ‘‘Mr. Richard Baxter** in a hall beside 
Charterhouse Hospital, November 10, 1689, on Matt. 5, 9, “Blessed 
are the peacemakers.’? His clerk first sung a Psalm, reading the 
line. Then the reader read 3 Ps., Isaiah 5 and Matt. 22, after he had 
given an extempore prayer. Then the minister, reading the papers 
of the sick and troubled in mind and intending a journey, he prayed 
and preached a sermon on popery. He was to preach on November 
5—Gunpowder Day—but was indisposed. Mr. Baxter prayed in 
general for the King and Royal Family and Parliament ; for 
Jacobites, Grecians and Armenians enlightening in further 
knowledge ; for Christians distressed with burning, dislodging and 
oppression of merciless enemies. He repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
at the end of his last prayer. The congregation all kneeled o 
stood up at prayer. The most of the men were discovered during 
the whole time of sermon, yet some few kept on their hats when 
the Scriptures were a reading.” 

Again: “Mr. Baxter, on Jer. 17, 11. He prayed for the success 
of King William and Queen Mary in Ireland, a blessed effect of 
convocation, that all ministers might have a sound mind and 
quiet disposition, and for a reconciling all differences, that party 
nor sect be never heard any more among Protestants. As Mr. 
Silvester, reader and lecturer, with reading of Scriptures repeated 
the belief (and at the article of hell, said: He descended into the 


16 Richard Baxter (1615-1691), ‘‘the chief of English Protestant schoo: 
men.” He was called to Kidderminster, which was destined to be to all ' 
time associated with his name. (Herzog, Ency.) He was a prominent political 
leader as well as a renowned preacher and author. He advocated union 
between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism on terms laid down at Savoy and 
afterwards at Convocation in 1689. He died in harness. As an author, who 
“‘poured out book after book,” he is still read in his Saint’s Everlasting Rest, 
Call to the Unconverted, and the Reformed Pastor. (D.N.B.) ret 

17 William Bates (1625-1699), who was called the “‘silver-tongued divine, 
was born in London; settled at St. Dunstan’s, London; declined deanery 
of Lichfield. He was, like Baxter, ardent for comprehensive union. He 
died as Presbyterian minister of Hackney. He was a practical theologial, 
as his published writings show. (D.N.B.) 
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unseen state), and out of Exod. 21, read the ten Commandments, 
so Mr. Baxter repeated the Lord’s Prayer and in blessing at last 
said: ‘Blessed of God are all who consider, believe, love and obey 
this word.’ When he repeated the Lord’s Prayer hesaid: ‘Let Thy 
Name be hallowed, let Thy kingdom come.’ The people stood all 
up at time of prayer and belief, and were discovered in time of 
sermon. The minister and reader both read and spoke (of the 
charity from house to house that was to be collected for the aged 
and weak, for the Piedmont people pursued to the Swiss by the 
French, their young men having returned to recover their land 
from the French) that this charity was committed by King 
William to the Lord Mayor and Lord Bishop of London, King 
counsellor.” 

Next we find him listening attentively to a “sermon by a 
Presbyterian, Dr. Bates, in an old meeting house in Hackney, a 
mile on the north of London’. ‘This Dr. Bates'’, who wrote on 
the divine attributes,” he says, “‘is one of the most serious, devout 
and learned Presbyterians now living, about age 66. He had no 
reader nor Scripture read. He had a little green pulpit with a 
flowered velvet cushion on it. He prayed not for King or Queen 
nor Church ; he reflected on none. He used not the Lord’s Prayer 
and prayed not for the success of convocation as Mr. Baxter did. 
He prayed to deliver Ireland from anti-Christian tyranny and 
superstition. He prayed for the Parliament, directed by the name 
of the Great Council of the land. All the men and women there 
kneeled or stood at prayer. He read not sermon from his notes. 
He, as all regular clergy, had all intercession and thanksgiving in 
his first prayer, where he began beseeching that we might approach 
God with a filial freedom. He thanked God that we were not 
already, as many, past all prayer, in an irrevocable state.” Soon 
after that he heard “‘Mr. Burgess'* lecture on John 3, 12,13. The 
application was reserved for the afternoon. This was a Presby- 
terian of considerable note,” he says, “who in a meeting house 
nigh the Strand, with a red velvet cushion embroidered with 

1® Daniel Burgess (1645-1713), Presbyterian minister, was born at Staines, 
Middlesex ; was master of a school at Charleville, Co. Cork, for eight years ; 
came to London in 1685, and ministered to a large congregation at Brydges 


Street, Covent Garden. Burgess, a conspicuous example of pith and vivacity 
and of exuberant animation, attained to great fame as a preacher. (D.N.B.) 
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flowers, delivered the foregoing discourse, repeating the most of 
his sermon in his last prayer. He sung that paraphrase of the 
Psalms that was made for the Independents of New England,. 
and in the end the ‘Doxology’ thus :— 

‘To Father, Son and Holy Ghost 

All glory be therefore ; 

As we are in our baptism bound 

Both now and evermore.’ 
He prayed for New Testament grace, else they would not do New 
Testament service. In his last prayer also he prayed only for 
Governors, King and Queen in general, as do all the Presbyterians, 
but named not what king. He prayed that the Church and 
ministry of England might be freed of Lords over God’s heritage, 
and that they may no more have ministers who do not preach, 
nor ministers that are not of truth sound. Before the blessing he 
said it was fitting every man challenged himself quickly that he 
has been doing service all his life and yet knows not his master. 
He had many additions to the usual blessing. Not any two 
Presbyterians do I find to keep one way. Mr. Baxter reads the 
Scriptures and preaches ; Dr. Bates only has one sermon and two 


prayers; Mr. Burgess lectures, preaches, sings the ‘Doxology, 
and in his bold way speaks diminutively of the King, saying before 
God, ‘a king and chimney sweeper are all one and death values 


them so, too. 

We next find this tireless Churchgoer at the Lutheran Church, 
and what he saw and heard there he graphically describes as 
follows :—‘‘In the Lutheran Church, Fish Street, where are two 
galleries with rails on iron rods, all green taffeta. These are for 
the Dutch Ambassador or German. Few women were in the 
Church, nor was it full of men. It is very neat, with a pulpit 
covered with a green cloth and cushion. The minister, who hada 
robust, open voice, went to the chancel or communion table and 
prescribed the Psalms before sermon. After reading of: the 
Scriptures by the reader the organs follow. They sing artificially 
and more vigorously than the French, as the French more that 
the English. They have a little book all composed of songs, not 
metrically set down, but with artificial stops, thus: Salvator nobis 
nascitur: Halle Halle—lwjah: Debemus gratias agere: Halle 
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Halleluijah. They have eight syllables in both lines. They have 
breaks and go quickly through some ; on others they stay longer. 
The music of the people, were they very numerous, is very 
angelical and grave, and would make the earth ring and echo back. 
They sing long ; twice before sermon and twice after. Have one 
sermon with prayer before and after. The prayer he uses is the 
Lord’s Prayer only. After he goes (having only a long black cloak) 
to the altar and there calls for and examines nine or ten boys and 
girls in the hearing of all as to the points of the Catechism very 
edifyingly, then causes sing and from the same place ends all with 
the Benediction.” 

This is his account of a Quaker meeting :—“‘December 15, 1689. . 
At the Bull and Mouth, nigh Aldersgate. There was a house full 
of seats containing about 200 people, having along one side a 
higher seat containing 16 or 18 of the most notour persons, with 
standing bars only and an overtree to lean on. About 10 o’clock 
rises a tradesman Quaker, holding out half-an-hour, talking of the 
worshipping of God in spirit and in truth, amassing a huddle of 
incoherent Scriptures, and giving a word of each of them, ending 
with a general word of regeneration and the new man. After a 
little pause, and grunting of the people to themselves as if they 
were humming over the tune of some song, another young man 
stands up in the same place, and canted over without text or 
determinative subject a great heap of Scriptures. . . . The 
man spoke with such vehemence, deformity of carriage, fetching 
of his body, sneezing at the nose and writhing of his head, that it 
appeared he was either convulsed or demented, or possessed indeed 
with more than his own spirit. He spoke nothing of faith, 
repentance or reformation of life. To show they spoke not 
infallibly they were oft telling of ending, and yet another word 
brought on twenty.” 

He found himself again in a Quaker house, “‘of which,” he says, 
there are six or seven in London, about 200 to every house.” Here 
he heard an Englishman and an Aberdonian speak. But he was 
not enamoured of their performance, for he concluded :—‘‘There 
is little good morality, piety, or what is truly divine or rational 
among them, canting and gibberish taking up their time, and in all 
probability that same incondite way of talking by the heavings 
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of their body appears to be by a possession of some deceitful spirit 
that furnishes chat in those superficial performances like the 
Pythonesses and Belly-runners of old.” 

Nigh the Cripple-gate he heard “‘An anabaptist called Mr. Plant, 
who had been a milliner, or seller of hoods, gloves and smallware, 
now having £100 sterling for preaching, was never in orders, had 
above 200 hearers.” Here he inserts within square brackets, as 
if suggested to him by the former occupation of the preacher, this 
informative note :—‘‘The Quakers wear rich cloths but without 
lace or ribbon, trading among themselves to enrich the men of 
their own profession with great cunning. The Anabaptists are 
- persons of some better quality and garb, using laces, etc., but 
moderately. The Presbyterians are in divinity and garb higher 
than they. But for stately carriage, gorgeous attire, grave 
devotion, divine and rational discourse, the regular people that 
hold to the Church are far superior.” Then he proceeds :—“This 
Mr. Plant for four days sang Psalms, but many of his people 
forsaking him for it, because the Scriptures command it not, he 
desisted from it and this day preached from Ephes. 3, 17, 18, 19. 

He called St. John, John; St. Paul, Paul, which Presby- 
terians and Quakers do not. He was’a very corpulent man ; had 
an hour-glass set before him. The Quakers had neither sense, 
reason, nor sound religion. The Baptists had sense, but no rational 
coherence nor derivation from the scope and the design of the text. 
Then at 4 o'clock in the afternoon I went to hear some principal 
Presbyterian preachers, whom, to my apprehension, I found to 
have sound sense, reason and religious piety, but very uncharitable 
to the most of men, and as averse from the government when they 
touched those heads. The first of those principal Presbyterian 
preachers was a Mr. Glasco, who, having preached his sermon, 
joined the blessing to his prayer, and putting on his coat and hat 
again in the pulpit, sat down.” 

“The second preacher who half-an-hour after ascended the same 
pulpit, was Mr. Trail**, son to Mr. Robert Trail, some time minister 

1® Robert Traill (1642-1716), one of the ‘‘Scots Worthies,”” was ordained 
in London, suffered much persecution, was sent to the Bass, and afterwards 
ministered to a Presbyterian congregation in London. ‘‘The simplicity and 
evangelical strain of the works of Mr. Traill have been savoury to many, 
and will ever be so, while religion and Scripture doctrine are in request.” 


(The Scots Worthies, p. 625; see also Select Practical Writings of Robert 
Traill, Edinburgh, 1845). 





of Greyfriars, in Edinburgh ; a little, big, very corpulent man. 
He began with prayer for success to the word, then preached a 
pathetic, plain, familiar, practical sermon on: ‘It is appointed for 
all men once to die.’’’ After this reference he writes down :—‘‘So 
Quakers, Baptists and Presbyterians held all, either on metaphysical 
points of spirits, peace, power, love, or on generalities of interest 
in Christ, peace of conscience, or preparing for death, which are 
nothing but roving and unintelligible words, without defining 
what they are or how attained in the exercise of a good and virtuous 
life, following the commandments of God. This it seems all parties 
leave to the Church and regular clergy, who truly do it to the life, 
and with but too great art and learning, and have by far the 
advantage of all the sects of dissenters by refuting their 
singularities and loud pretensions.” 

In a meeting house of two rooms (a hall and little parlour) 
preached Mr. Cockain, an Independent preacher, on Heb. 12. 14. 
“This preacher,” he continues, “had no Psalms before or after 
sermon. The people heard sermon with heads covered, and stood 
at prayer. Few persons of good rank were present, only two 
coaches or so attended the doors; 200 persons were within and 
were much straitened for room. Sermon began in the afternoon 
at half-past one. The preacher prayed not for the Protestant 
Churches, nor English, nor any Churchmen, only barely for the 
King and High Council without naming the Queen. He did plead 
vehemently with God for a young man at the grave’s mouth, the 
only hope and visible standing of his father’s family, saying: 
‘Lord, ’tis rare to find a good man, more a young good man. Thou 
sparest 10,000ds. of debauched youths, may not this one not dry 
but tender and fruitful branch escape the blast of Thy displeasure. 
Save his soul. Spare his body. Sanctify all to the parents seeing 
Thou dost it, not theirs nor ours, but Thy will be done.’ The 
preacher was a very low, but very corpulent man, of good, plain, 
passable parts. He had not the blessing at the end. This was 
delivered Sunday, Juse 5, 1690. The minister was vested in a 
black coat.” ton 

Notwithstanding his vigorous Protestantism, Kirk records :— 
“Sunday, Fame 12, 1690, I went in to the Popish Chapel in Summerset 
House (the Queen Dowager’s lodging), where Mass had been 


- 
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acelebrating ; and now the Priest, grey-haired (his hair of some 
length), girded with a white surplice, dipped wafers in a silver cupful 
of wine, and gave one to each person as they approached on their 
knees. The house had been now filled the second time with 
people*: it held 200 at once, all of them dipping their fingers in 
a basin full of holy water within the door and crossing their face 
with it. Then all were kneeling at once, looking toward the water 
and the cup. On the altar at the further end toward the sun rising 
was a figurelike an image, but veiled over with a mantle of white 
satin, two candles were burning, but four or five on steps on either 
side were not lighted. Here two men with maces came and 
bid us kneel down with the rest, which we refusing, one said we 
came to despise the festive. I said we came to behold only, and 
so went forth. The most of the people were like poor ignorants; 
no person of quality I did see there, and the Priest spoke nothing 
when he was distributing the hosties’’. The ready scribe found no 
sermon here to report, and so “‘immediately after I went to hear 
Mr. Burgess (already referred to), a Presbyterian, because it was 
hard by, who preached on Philipp. 2.12. . . . He prayed for 
about an hour, having many long narratives and expostulations, 
as, if we had as many souls as sins, one sin would destroy them all.” 

_But to make the round of the Churches complete. ‘‘On Saturday 
(or Sabbath), Jane 25, 1690, I went to Creek Church Alley (about 
midway between Royal Exchange and Al-gate), where was the 
Jewish Synagogue", divided in three parts as were the Tabernacle 
and Temple, the court for the people, the sanctum for the priests 
and the sanctum sanctorum, where was the ark and the Law in it 
folded up in a very long parchment inclosed into several broided 
mantles and a silver ornament of three tire height all hung about 
with small bells on the top of the staves about which the Law was 
written, and the like, but of less value on the top of the staves 


20 What Kirk records here does not bear out the following emphatic 
statement: ‘Unfortunately the Revolution (1688) put a sudden and complete 
end to the short-lived hopes of Catholics. Chapels and Schools were closed, 
and Catholics had to withdraw once again into concealment.” (The Catholic 
Ency., IX., 12). 

21 This is the Synagogue visited by Thomas Greenhalgh in 1664. (The 
Jewish Ency., 1X., 157). The size of the audience given here, and the further 
reference by Kirk to the Jews, indicate a considerable increase in the Jewish 
population, and they appear to have had complete freedom of worship. 
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on which the prophetic books and Hagiographa were written and 
encased about. The Jews have bad English, but all of them 
Hebrew, and do read it as their Rabbi goes before them. Their 
broad parchments of the Law are solemnly taken out, with Psalms, 
all the house using a motion as if betwixt reading and singing, no 
way harmonious. The Rabbi, or scribe, has a pulpit inrailed, or 
rather a table before him, having many seats behind it within the 
rails for those two who hold the books by turns. The scribe in 
black garb, and cloak laid aside, putting a veil of white taffeta 
above his hat, ranging all about him (as have all the multitude, 
being about 150 men, about the room, 60 boys in the middle, and 
seven or eight women in the galleries above, hardly perceived by 
any). Only the women had no veils. When the Rabbi (who looked 
not like a grave, learned man ; for he and many Jews would have 
laughed and talked when they ended a paragraph), read, 
all did read audibly enough the Hebrew, all said ‘Amen.’ They 
never prayed, nor discovered their heads, nor bowed the knee. 
The Rabbi called six or seven to come to him one after another 
and taught them, pointing with a silver pen. They had no 
methodical worship. They were all very black men and indistinct 
in their reasonings as gipsies.” 

Kirk, like King William and his own friends, Drs. Stillingfleet 
and Burnet, yearned for a union “‘of all the orthodox” in a grand 
national Protestant Church, and the obstacles to this glorious 
consummation, such as “‘indifferencies’” which are not “funda- 
mentals,’’ he would remove without hesitation. And in this radical 
process he lays bare to us the quality of his Episcopacy. Not only 
should “‘priest,” “kneeling,” “Sunday,” and “surplice,”’ which was 
only used “to conceal their corporal infirmities and indecencies,” 
go, but “‘re-ordination of such as were only ordained by Presbyters 
will not be urged, and many other crotchets which hot-headed 
men would stick at as superstitiously as Papists at the invocation 
of the Virgin Mary.” The “historic episcopate” was more to him 
than a cold fact. He loved Episcopacy with an ardent love, and it 
was to him the ideal as an administrative polity. But he was too 
good a Christian to believe that it was the sole channel of divine 
grace. And what he did not believe he would not impose. This 
is not without significance to-day when the “crochet” of “re- 
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ordination’’ is again in the stream of tendency towards re-union, 

The light which Kirk sheds on the history of Comprehension 
and Convocation reveals the character, or, rather, lack of 
character, the revengeful spirit and the absence of charity, on the 
part of some of the constituents of the historic Convocation. The 
foremost leader among the English Church Unionists allows himself 
to breathe the spirit of an unholy revenge, which stains the shining 
charity of the erudite and liberal Dr. Stillingfleet. Not casually, 
but with deliberation and stern resolution, he tells his friend Kirk 
that for the alleged cruelty of Scottish Presbyterians—quite 
forgetting to allow even a margin of justification for poor human 
nature that still bore the open sores of the cruelty that persecuted 
Presbyterians for twenty years—‘‘many of the Convocation, from 
whom he does not disassociate himself’’ were put “upon not -yielding 
a jot.’"** It is scarcely true then to say that ‘comprehension 
dropped of itself,”’** or that its doom was the inevitable outcome 
of a holy jealousy for apostolic Christianity on the part of zealous 
and pious high Churchmen. The tragic failure to use aright this 
superb, opportune hour to bind the broken body of the Lord must, 
according to the unbiassed evidence of this faithful eye-witness, 
be attributed in part at least to an unseemly love for reprisal, 
rather than zeal for the unbroken continuity of the catholic witness. 

To his dying hour the good of his country had the first place in 
Kirk’s thoughts and prayers. For as he was fast approaching his 
Judge he wrote down the yearning of his heart in Gaelic in a prayer 
which translated reads: ‘‘O, Righteous Judge of the Universe, 
direct the counsels of the great men of the kingdom to abide by 
the Truth of God, to maintain righteousness and justice among 
themselves, and to bring peace and happiness to every man.” 
He served his countrymen in the spirit of his prayer, and, having 
accomplished his task, gave them the Truth of God, which he 
valued more than silver or gold, a bequest which entitles Kirk to 
a niche in the gallery of Scotland’s benefactors and famous divines. 

22 William Beveridge (1637-1708), Bishop of St. Asaphs, who was opposed 
to comprehension, preached at Convocation in 1689 a compromising sermon, 
suggesting reforms, of which Kirk gives long summaries. Beveridge spoke 
vehemently against union between England and Scotland, on the ground 
that Scottish Presbyterians would endanger the National Church of England. 
(D.N.B., Lord Macaulay’s History, II., p. 121). 


23 Gwatkin, Church and State in England to the death of Queen Anne 
(1917), p. 379. 
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The Early History of 
Shaw Street Congregation, Liverpool. 


By the Rev. W. J. Couper, D.D. 


The Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scotland had adherents 
scattered throughout England, and during the “twenties” of last 
century was approached by one or more of these communities in 
the hope that the Mother Church would help them. Members in 
London required the attendance of a minister for baptism, and 
Manchester and Liverpool desired preachers. London was ulti- 
mately congregated in 1856, but the name disappeared from the 
Synod’s list in 1862, owing chiefly to the secession in 1859 of Dr. 
John Cunningham, who had been the Synod’s Jewish Missionary 
and its main representative in the city since 1846. He left the 
Church over the decision of the Synod permitting members to use 
their vote at Parliamentary elections. Manchester was received 
as a congregation in 1871, but it was dissolved in 1874 and the 
property sold because it was impossible to obtain a minister.* 

The congregation at Liverpool had a chequered history. It 
began with a somewhat indefinite connection with the Irish 
Reformed Presbyterian Church early in the third decade 
of last century, and had difficulty in obtaining a status and a 
settled ministry of its own. In August, 1827, the members turned 
their faces towards their brethren of the Reformed Presbytery in 
Scotland, and an application by thirty-eight persons was made 
for help to secure preachers. The matter was dealt with by the 
Southern Presbytery, and a sum of {£5 was granted until the 
position could be brought before the Scottish Synod. Preachers 
were also sent until more permanent arrangements could be made. 
Next spring Dr. William Symington, of Stranraer and afterwards 
of Glasgow, conducted services among them, and when he returned 
to Scotland he reported that the congregation was “anxious to 
have a regular supply of sermon and to make trial of hiring a 


* It should be stated that a congregation in connection with the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland has existed for many years in 
Manchester; and that Dr. Cunningham before his death in 1872 was 
recognised as a minister by the same body. 
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place of worship for a year, for which they wish assistance from 
the Synod in Scotland, and that he had ascertained that they 
are regularly recognised by the Irish Synod as a vacancy under 
their charge.” The connection with Ireland, which seems to have 
been unknown to the Scottish brethren till then, ended the 
negotiations, as further interference was ecclesiastically impossible. 
Liverpool does not appear on the Irish Synod’s roll of congrega- 
tions till 1832. In the preceding year it was described as a 
._ “missionary station,” and it was then said that it was visited by 
ministers both from Scotland and Ireland, and “appears to be ina 
prosperous state.” One of the visiting ministers was the Rev. 
Simon Cameron from Ireland, and he, somewhat irregularly it 
would appear, had presided at a moderation in a call, when the 
“congregation” unanimously chose Andrew Gilmore, a Scottish 
probationer, who had been licensed at Stirling on June 22, 1830. 
Some discussion ensued at the meeting of the Irish Synod on the 
procedure that had been followed, but ultimately the call was 
recognised as regular, and a grant of £30 per annum was allowed 
the people “‘at least for a year or two . . . to enable [them] to 
support a stated pastor.’’ At the same time “the ministers of the 
Missionary Board were authorised to ordain Mr. Gilmore in case 
of his acceptance of the call.”” The plan, however, came to nothing, 
for Gilmore refused the invitation and was afterwards ordained 
on September 10, 1833, at Greenock, where he proved to be a most 
worthy minister. The failure seems to have discouraged the 
people, for at the next Synod, July, 1832, they presented a petition 
asking that Thomas Boyd, a licenciate, should be sent to them 
for not less than six months, and this was done. Boyd was 
afterwards ordained as minister of the second charge in Belfast. 
In 1835 the congregation had John Nevin, an Irish probationer, 
as missionary. He had been in office for some months when the 
Missionary Board reported to the Synod in July of that year that 
they thought “he should be continued to supply the spiritual 
needs of the people.” Ultimately his ordination over the Liverpool 
people was carried out by the Board at Ballymoney in Ulster on 
September. 23, 1835. Nevin was born at Carndaff, Co. Antrim, 
in 1805. Besides his training in Ireland, he had attended the 
Reformed Presbyterian Hall in Paisley, Scotland, under Professor 
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Andrew Symington, for the sessions of 1826 and 1829—the Hall 
sitting only in the summer months—and had been licensed on 
March 30, 1831. The newspaper paragraph that records Nevin’s 
ordination adds that “the Liverpool congregation, we understand, 
is limited in its pecuniary resources, and is well entitled to the 
liberality of the religious public.” 

During the earlier part of Nevin’s ministry the congregation 
must have been exercised over the question of the extent of the 
power of the civil magistrate—a question which engaged the 
attention of the Synod from 1831 to 1840. The controversy came 
to a head in the latter year when five ministers separated from the 
parent body. In 1842 the seceding congregations were formed 
into two Presbyteries—Derry and Belfast—and the whole into the 
Eastern Reformed Presbyterian Synod. Liverpool, with its 
minister, followed the’’smaller body, and became a member of 
the Derry Presbytery. 

It is apparent that full status was not at first given to the 
congregation, for it continued under the care of the Missionary 
Board. At the Synod of 1837 it was stated that it was “increasing 
in number,” and that its “affairs” were “prosperous.” A start 
had been made in collecting money for the erection of a Church, 
and already between £200 and {£300 was in hand. For a time the 
membership advanced, but in 1840 a decline was reported—a loss 
that was probably due to the controversy that had distracted the 
Church so long—and the congregation did not seem to recover. 
Nevin had added to the scanty stipend allowed him by the people 
the keeping of an “advanced school,” but at last he found the diffi- 
culties more than he could overcome. In 1846 he intimated his 
resignation with the intention of emigrating to America. For a 
year he laboured in the mission field of New Brunswick, and then 
returned to Ireland, where he took a foremost part in the business 
of the Synod. On March 13, 1849, a call was addressed to him 
from the congregation at Ballymoney, but he declined it, and 
soon afterwards he departed for the United States. He there 
occupied charges at Shenango in Pennsylvania, and at Marrissa 
in Illinois, where he died on August 24, 1866. He was a man 
much beloved, and his American congregation erected a stone 
over his grave with an inscription which said that “he was a 
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good scholar, a sound theologian, a devoted pastor, an energetic 
citizen .. .” 

On the departure of Nevin the Liverpool congregation threw 
itself once more on the Synod for supply, and for a time they seem 
to have enjoyed a fairly adequate amount. Their meeting place 
does not appear to have been suitable, for the first communication 
the congregation received from the Synod suggested “the 
expediency of their endeavouring to procure a more eligible place 
of meeting for public worship than that they now occupy.” No 
further reference is made to the matter, and it is therefore probable 
that better accommodation was secured. 

Among those who acted for considerable periods as supply 
were William Close, afterwards minister of Loughmourne, who was 
in charge for part of 1847-8; John P. Marcus, afterwards Dr. 
Marcus of Ballymoney, who acted in 1848-9; and Hugh Stewart, 
afterwards of Newtonards, who conducted services in 1852. The 
Synod of 1848 recorded its satisfaction with the work of the first 
two. “The labours of both young gentlemen,” they said, “have 
been very acceptable to the people. It seems as if the Lord is 
about to send a time of reviving to the remnant in that place and 
to water from heaven the seed sown that had previously few 
symptoms of growth.” Under Marcus the attendance greatly 
increased. 

Several circumstances, however, served to check the advance. 
Harmony was broken about 1850 when a controversy arose 
regarding the money that had been gathered in Scotland and 
Ireland for the erection of a Church. Several subscribers were 
dissatisfied, ‘“‘not knowing how it had been appropriated.” The 
Synod, when appealed to, ordered its clerk to communicate with 
Nevin, at that time in Pittsburg, U.S.A., and with the secretary 
of the congregation, to discover the facts ; but nothing definite 
seems to have ‘emerged. By this time the Synod itself was in 
difficulties both as to money and preachers, and they could no 
longer hold themselves responsible for supply to an outlying 
congregation like Liverpool. The members, accordingly, were left 
to procure and pay what preachers they could obtain from Ireland. 
Altogether the vacancy lasted for a decade, during the later years 
of which the congregation met largely as a fellowship association. 
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The position in which the struggling congregation stood was 
raised in an unusual way. The Rev. Hugh M’Millan of Cedarville, 
Ohio, who had recently been appointed a professor in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, U.S.A., and had 
come on a visit to this country, had preached to the congregation 
and was struck with its neglected state. On October 17, 1854, 
he accordingly addressed a letter to the Editor of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Magazine, the organ of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland, in which he pointed out the importance of 
Liverpool as a city and as a religious centre of the Church. 
“There is scarcely a week or month,” he said, “in which brethren 
from distant places are not arriving at, or departing from, Liverpool. 
No less than on last Sabbath, a Communion Sabbath in this 
church, five brethren, missionaries, on their way to Jewish and 
Gentile worlds, were present in the assembly.” He therefore urged 
that a minister should be procured as soon as possible. “Let a 
united effort be made by the churches, both in Ireland, Scotland, 
and America, to place a man of suitable talents in this church. 
Let that aid be, say for five years, giving time for labour and fair 
experiment. Let that aid be given liberally, gradually diminishing 
every year, as we trust the church in Liverpool would be gradually 
self-sustaining.”” In responding the Editor said that “the interest 
of friends in Scotland was very distinctly shown in behalf of 
Liverpool when they contributed to a considerable amount for 
the erection of a church during the period of Mr. Nevin’s labours 
there, and it is to be presumed that this sum is still in reserve to 
aid in the object now proposed. We have no doubt that were the 
case of the brethren in Liverpool, who, we are well aware, are 
exerting themselves in a praiseworthy manner to support the 
ordinances of the Gospel, brought by them in a definite form before 
the Scottish Synod, they would receive all possible sympathy 
and encouragement.” 

No decided step was at first taken. Communications were 
received promising help and several ministers from Scotland 
preached, but ecclesiastical etiquette stood in the way-—‘‘no 
preacher nor minister from Scotland can, with much grace, intrude 
himself upon them.” The services, however, were continued, 


the meeting place at the time being the Philadelphia Chambers, 
3, Hackin’s Hey. 
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At last the Irish Church took action. In July, 1856, the matter 
was brought before the supreme court at its meeting in London- 
derry. While cordially acknowledging “in high terms the zeal 
and devotedness of the friends in Liverpool,” the Synod handed 
over the settlement of the whole question to the Belfast Presbytery, 
with instructions ‘“‘to confer with Liverpool congregation, and in 
the event of the Presbytery not being able to give such supply to 
the congregation as would meet the necessities of the case, to 
recommend the congregation to put themselves under the care of 
our sister synod of Scotland.” After deliberation the Presbytery 
recommended an application to the Scottish Church. The resolu- 
tion of the Irish courts was accordingly sent to the Glasgow 
Presbytery on October 14, 1856, accompanied by a petition from 
Liverpool signed by two elders and twenty-two adherents. Hugh 
Rippard appeared as a commissioner from Liverpool in support 
of the petition, and the Presbytery referred the whole matter to 
the coming Synod. At the same time the Presbytery undertook 
to provide as much supply as possible, and if necessary to help 
in its payment. 


When the Synod met in the following May there was no 


difficulty, and the congregation was duly admitted to the Church 
and enrolled in the Glasgow Presbytery. 


The troubles in the congregation, however, were not ended. 
At the same meeting of Presbytery which recorded the decision 
of the Synod, an ominous communication was read. It stated 
that Daniel Peoples was the secretary of the congregation and 
alone authorised to conduct correspondence. Later minutes 
show that the difficulty regarding the funds already gathered for 
building a church had not been removed. The treasurer, who was 
Hugh Rippard, was blamed for not accounting properly for what 
was in his hands, and the Presbytery asked that a statement 
should be obtained and lodged with them. This did not end the 
dissatisfaction, for a communication from a member of the congre- 
gation was sent to the Presbytery, which refused to receive it on 
the ground that it had not been transmitted through the session. 
On March 3, 1859, a reference from the session was made to the 
Presbytery which agreed that the session should “formally summon 
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the parties mentioned in the reference to appear before them 
and deliver up all monies and documents pertaining to the 
congregation which they may have in their possession.” In the 
following May it is recorded that Daniel Peoples and another 
had declined the authority of the Presbytery, and that a member 
complained of the refusal of the session to transmit certain 
documents. It subsequently appeared that the member had been 
suspended, and that the papers referred to had never been laid 
before the session for transmission. This seems to have brought 
the unhappy affair to an end for no further reference is made to it. 

After the reception of the congregation by the Scottish Synod, 
arrangements were made for a supply of ordinances, and several 
ministers officiated. In October a petition was received by the 
Presbytery asking that Dr. John Graham, of Ayr, who was then 
in Liverpool, might be authorised to dispense the sacrament, 
and if necessary preside at an election of elders. It was evident 
that the congregation was prepared to enter into closer relations 
with Graham. He was one of the most versatile of the ministers 
of the Church, and had been born of Highland extraction in the 
Island of Bute. He had been licensed in 1830, and had already 
been minister successively of Wishaw and Ayr. In 1855 he received 
the degree of D.D. from Franklin College, Ohio, U.S.A. On 
November 4, 1857, a petition from the congregation came before 
the Presbytery asking for moderation in a call. It said that they 
were then prepared to guarantee a stipend of £115 15s. 8d. per 
annum, and that this sum would speedily reach £150. At the 
same time the treasurer stated that the building fund stood at over 
{146. Moderation was granted, and Rev. R. T. Martin, of Wishaw, 
was appointed to preside at the election on Tuesday, November 18. 
As was expected, Dr. Graham was unanimously chosen, the 
congregation undertaking to provide a stipend of £150 with {35 
in lieu of a manse. The call came before the Presbytery of 
Kilmarnock in due course, and was accepted, the ordination 
being fixed for March 10. 

Dr. Graham’s ministry opened auspiciously. He was inducted 
in the Hope Hall, the use of which had been granted for the 
ceremony. Thereafter the congregation met in the Philadelphia 
Chambers, but these soon proved too small and the Hope Hall 
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itself, which had a seating accommodation of between 1,000 and 
1,200, was hired. The ordinary congregation that gathered there 
usually numbered between 300 and 400. A new church was 
therefore needed if the work was to be consolidated. A site was 
accordingly acquired in Shaw Street at a cost of £400 and paid 
for. The foundation stone of the church, which was to be seated 
for 600, was laid on April 11, 1860, and the new building opened 
for worship on February 17, 1861. The total cost was {2,750 
and exceeded the estimate by £550. Much of the money required 
had been raised through the exertions of the minister, who was 
set free to plead his cause in America, where he gathered $3,000. 
By March 19, 1867, the debt of £700 was wiped out, and the 
congregation set itself for further expansion. A missionary, 
afterwards the Rev. William Clow, of Kilmarnock, had been 
appointed in 1861, and he remained for five years till it was 
necessary for him to return to Scotland to prosecute his studies. 
In 1868 it was reported that “‘a resolution was adopted to take 
steps for the erection of premises which may be used for both 
Sabbath and weekday schools.” 

The school, which was held in buildings separate from the 
church, were ready for use in the spring of 1869, and John Fulton 
was appointed head teacher, the attendance rising to 150. In 
December, 1872, it was reported that the Government inspector 
considered that of those in the neighbourhood, the Shaw Street 
school, “stood highest with regard to the amount of the grant 
in proportion to the number who attended.” The congregation 
also developed its ordinary mission work, and in 1870, John 
Crocket, an elder from Castle Douglas, was employed in collabora- 
tion with the Liverpool Town Mission. 

The trouble that had originated before the settlement of Dr. 
Graham does not appear to have soon exhausted itself. It broke 
out anew about 1868, and resulted in the withdrawal of several 
members from the congregation. At the close of 1869 the 
seceders inaugurated a cause which allied itself with the remanent 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod in Ireland, Hugh Rippard, men- 
tioned above, taking a large part in its establishment. Its name 
appeared in the Irish Synod’s list for the first time in 1872. For 
several years it had no minister, and could not have been strong 
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numerically because it could offer only £40 towards stipend. It 
still exists. 

In 1876 Dr. Graham was feeling the pressure of years, and on 
March 14 his resignation was intimated to the Scottish Synod. 
It was an important time for the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland because that Church was on the point of uniting with 
the Free Church of Scotland. Dr. Graham asked to be “permitted 
to retain my status as senior or honorary minister of the congre- 
gation.” The decision of the Synod was indefinite. Dr. Graham's 
claim was acknowledged but it was remitted to the Aged and 
Infirm Ministers’ Fund, to consider how it could be met, and the 
question of his status was deferred. That there seems to have 
been some difference of opinion over the proposal is shown by the 
fact that the Synod, two days afterwards, had a communication 
from the congregation remitted through the Glasgow Presbytery. 
It asked that the Synod should “sanction their disjunction from 
the Reformed Presbyterian Synod with a view of their adopting 
the necessary measures to connect themselves with the Presby- 
terian Church in England, on the basis of union between the 
Presbyterian Church in England with the United Presbyterian 
Church,” then about to be consummated. The Scottish Synod at 
once granted the application. 

There emerged no difficulty, for Dr. Graham’s notice seems to 
have been merely precautionary. The English Union took place 
in Liverpool on June 13, 1876, and immediately after the opening 
of the enlarged Synod the Liverpool congregation and its minister 
were received into its fellowship. The motion for their admission 
came from the Rev. Dr. Symington of Birkenhead, who had been 
a minister of the same Scottish Church, and who described Dr. 
Graham as the “valued friend” of his father, the first Dr. William 
Symington of Glasgow. The application was received with “most 
cordial satisfaction” as a “further healing of the divisions of 
Zion,” and Shaw Street was added to the Liverpool Presbytery. 
The adhesion of the congregation was recognised as a “distinct 
contribution of a kind of Presbyterianism not represented by any 
other congregation” in the English Synod. 

Dr. Graham did not long survive the change. On August 21 a 
colleague, Rev. Walter Macfarlane, B.Sc., was ordained at Shaw 
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Street, and on September 9 Dr. Graham entered on his rest while 
sojourning at Shrewsbury, and was buried at Walton. An obituary 
notice said that “his bodily appearance showed few signs of 
infirmity, and his mind was clear, vigorous and fresh.” He was 
in the 69th year of his age and the 44th of his ministry. 

Dr. Graham had a distinct personality, and took part in many 
social and evangelistic efforts. He was editor of the Scottish 
Presbyterian from 1838 to 1854, and was Moderator of the Scottish 
Synod on two occasions—1842 and 1863. Besides being an 
excellent platform speaker, he was ready with his pen, although 
the number of his publications was not great. They include the 
following sermons and addresses: The Revolution Settlement of 
the Church of Scotland, Glasgow, 1841; Death the Believer’s Gain, 
Glasgow, 1850; A Plea for the Proper Observance of the Sabbath, 
Liverpool, 1859; The End is Not Yet, Liverpool, 1862; 
Contending for the Faith, London, 1864; and The Light of 
Prophecy and Passing Events, London, 1867. 


NOTE. 

The authorities consulted for this paper were: Minutes of the Eastern 
R.P. Synod, Ireland; Minutes of the R.P. Synod, Scotland; Scottish 
Presbyterian, Glasgow; Reformed Presbyterian Magazine, Edinburgh; 
The Covenanter, Belfast; Outlines of Church History, with special 
reference to the Eastern R.P. Church. Compiled by Rev. J. P. Marcus, 
Ballymoney. Londonderry, 1869—all under the appropriate dates. 
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ASTON TIRROLD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


THE STORY OF TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 
By the Rev. R. D. WuITeHorn, M.A., M.B.E. 


To Aston, they say, came Alfred the Great in 869, to give thanks 
in the Saxon Church, on whose site a Church still stands, for his 
victory over the Danes at Aescesdune. Of the village as it is to-day 
Edward Thomas writes in The Icknield Way: ‘Aston Tirrold and 
Aston Upthorpe make a square of roads with many lanes and 
paths crossing from one side to another. In the square are big 
houses and small, and their gardens and old nettly orchards, and 
many sycamores, elms, chestnuts, and acacias in the gardens: and 
along the paths; there are even some small fields within it. 
Running water goes through it. Here you pass a mud wall, there 
a hedge, here a boarded, there a thatched, and again a tiled cottage. 
If a happy child had all the ingredients of old villages to play with, 
it would, if it were ingenious, probably combine them thus.” 

If you enter Aston Tirrold from the Reading-Wantage road 
(which some think is part of the Icknield Way) by West Hill, past 
the thirteenth milestone—the corner where the signpost is—you 
make a sharp turn round Copse Stile house, and come at once to 
a little square brick building standing in a grave-yard, surrounded 
by old lime trees and an ancient yew. And you are likely to be 
surprised by the legend on a notice-board by the white gate; for 
it reads “Presbyterian Church.” If you care to enquire you will 
perhaps be still more surprised to learn that this little Church has 
stood here for two hundred years, and that the congregation of 
worshippers has a history going back 266 years, to the Act of 
Uniformity and the ejection of 2,000 clergy of the Church of 
England who would not subscribe thereto. The majority of these 
ejected ministers were Presbyterian in their ideas on Church 
government ; and those who were ejected were at least one in 
seven of the clergy of the time. If one-seventh of them were 
conscientious and stalwart enough in their convictions to sacrifice 
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their livings rather than abjure their principles, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that a considerable number of the remainder were 
also Presbyterian in their views, though more inclined to the 
versatility of that other Berkshire clergyman, the Vicar of Bray. 

Two of these ejected ministers were Richard Comyns, M.A., Vicar 
of Cholsey, and Thomas Cheesman, M.A., Vicar of East Garston, 
They, like many other ejected ministers, ‘“‘when prevented from 
exercising their ministry in their respective churches, embraced 
every opportunity of preaching in the neighbourhood of their 
former livings, and accordingly visited Wallingford, Cholsey, 
Aston and Market Isley as frequently as possible.” Under the 
Commonwealth the Presbyterian system of Church government 
had been “‘established” instead of episcopacy ; and though at the 
Restoration of Charles II. this was undone, there remained in the 
countryside as well as in the cities tens of thousands who had never 
desired the episcopal system, and in spite of oppression and 
persecution never succumbed to it. ‘‘Richard Comyns,” writes 
Calamy, his contemporary, “‘after his ejection knew what poverty 
meant, yet appeared a stranger to discontent and uneasiness”: 
and of Thomas Cheesman he tells us “that he was blind from his 
fourth year. He was in prison for conventicle preaching for fifteen 
weeks in Reading Gaol. After the indulgence [by which in 1670 
‘dissenting’ preachers were given licences to preach] he preached 
openly till a good old age. A good scholar and sound preacher.” 

It was these men who were welcomed at Aston by Mr. John 
Fuller, the ancestor of a family which has been continuously and 
still is faithful to ‘‘the Presbyterian way.” A small barn was used 
for the meetings till 1705, when it seems that the first “stated 
Pastor” took up his residence, the Rev. James Wallace. The 
“place of worship was then at Thrup (.e., Aston Upthorpe), where 
it seems another barn was fitted up for a place of worship in 1705— 
this meeting was in the yard of Mr. Wm. Pope, maltster.”” Wallace's 
ministry prospered, and “in 1717 we find . . . that there were 
200 hearers—30 county voters, some gentlemen, several substantial 
farmers and tradesmen, but most of the meaner sort.”’ So in 1728 
“the present meeting-house was erected by Messrs. Joseph and 
Richard Fuller,” in Mr. Joseph’s orchard: and there it is to this 
day. 
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James Wallace died in 1734; and in 1738 Joseph Holdsworth 
became minister ; William Parker in 1764; Richard Fuller, a son 
of the manor, in 1775; and Henry Summers in 1788. All these 
were Presbyterian ministers ; but Unitarianism had in many parts 
of the country undermined orthodox Presbyterianism, and the 
supply of Presbyterian ministers failed at Aston as elsewhere. 
So that Christopher Muston (1794), Joseph Griffiths (1801), 
Thomas Keyworth (1821-24 and 1843-51), and George Marris 
(1825-42), were all ministers of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion, largely Congregationalist in questions of Church 
government. Of these Griffiths was a well-known and successful 
minister ; Keyworth was an able Hebrew scholar, ‘‘one of the 
pioneers of the London City Mission, and one of the earliest 
advocates of garden allotments for the poor” ; and Mains founded 
in 1827 the “British School” at Aston—the first school in the 
village—which was continued until 1907 under the management of 
this Church. It may also be mentioned that the Church was 
licensed for marriages in 1846; and the “Trust of the Meeting 
House” renewed under Peto’s Act in 1851. 

From 1852 to 1865 Henry Pawling, a minister of large experience, 
of whom a fine pastel portrait is preserved in the vestry, was 
pastor at Aston: he built the schoolroom and teacher’s house in 
1859 and had the Church repaired. ‘The alteration from the 
style of 1727 to that of 1865 was completed by the autumn of the 
latter year”’—to quote Pawling’s own words. The “alteration” 
seems to have consisted mainly in adding two small perches, and 
shifting the pulpit from west to east, which necessitated the 
removal of one of three galleries, in which the fiddlers had hitherto 
played the music for the services—as they continued to do for 
years afterwards in the memory of present members. 

John Varty, a Congregationalist as Pawling was, succeeded 
him from 1866 to 1870; and after him came a Presbyterian again, 
J. L. Rome, the first Scotsman to be minister in Aston. He was 
there from 1871 to 1873; and it was through him that in April, 
1873, the congregation applied to the Presbyterian Church in 
England for admission and recognition, which was granted in July, 
as a “sanctioned charge” of that Church. 

So Thomas Curry came to Aston Tirrold in 1873 as the first 
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Presbyterian minister under the new regime, and continued til 
his death in 1921, except for the years 1887 to 1892, when David 
Eades, now living in retirement, took his place. Thomas Curry 
was a great figure not only in Aston but in all the countryside. 
His preaching in outlying villages and in the open-air in the years 
of his strength is still remembered with affection ; and like several 
of his predecessors—Wallace, Holdsworth, Fuller, Griffiths—he 
lies in the precincts of the village church he served. Around him 
are the graves of generations of the Fuller family of Copse Stile, 
loyal at all times to this, quite literally, the church of their fathers. 

There is preserved in ‘Aston Meeting Church Book” an “‘Account 
of Members,” with dates of admission and ‘“‘particulars respecting 
them.” It was written from previous materials by Henry Summers 
and continued by successive ministers till 1872. The earliest 
admission, by Richard Comyns himself, is of “Mrs. Fuller,” who 
died in 1744. It is interesting to read recurring names—Fuller, 
Pope, Blackall, Alder, Corderoy, Slade, Mead—which are still 
represented in the village and the congregation. About 1777 
three or four members “changed their sentiments upon Baptism; 
left this and join’d an Antipaedobaptist Church” at Wallingford ; 
but on the other hand in the same year there were a couple, 
“members of ye Antipaedobaptist Church meeting in Devonshire 
Square, London, who were providencially removed from London 
to Aston and then communicated with this Church.” Under the 
circumstances “‘providencially” is good! 

Discipline appears occasionally : one member was “‘suspended,” 
another “‘excommunicated,”’ another “separated from the Church 
for immoral conduct”; while there is noted against one or two, 
“irregular,” and against another “became awfully abandoned.” 
But there is a kindliness about the entry against a woman admitted 
by Muston in 1795, “received in by the Church but not present on 
account of ye weather”; and Henry Pawling writes disarmingly 
about two admissions entered out of order: ‘These names should 
have been inserted as under Mr. Marris. It was a mistake of H.P.” 

Alfred A. Cooper, the present minister, formerly of the “Free 
High” Church in Inverness, came to Aston in 1922. The times 
are changed there frcm the days when Fullers, Meads and Slades, 
“Chapel” families, divided the lands among ‘them. But the old 
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cause is far from decay. It stands as the one representative in 
Aston of the “Free Churches,” in friendly comradeship with the 
Parish Church; it draws worshippers from surrounding villages 
also. It takes its honourable place in the Presbytery of London 
North, to show that in the countryside, as well as in the city and 
the suburb, still lives the native Presbyterianism of England. 
This history was in the mind of all those who went on Wednesday, 
July 4th, 1928, to take part in the celebration at Aston Tirrold of 
the 200th anniversary of the building of its Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Alexander Ramsay preached at the Commemoration Service 
in the afternoon, and after tea had been served in the barn of 
Copse Stile Farm a public meeting was held there. The chair was 
taken by Mr. F. Harold Sully, Treasurer of the Presbytery of 
London North, in whose bounds Aston Tirrold lies. The speakers 
were Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, of Magdalen College, Oxford, who is 
an elder and faithful attender at Sunday services at Aston; the 
Rev. David Eades, a former minister of the congregation: the 
Rev. Wilfred Fuller, a member of the Aston family; and the 
Rev. M. C. Mackenzie, formerly of China, acting minister of Aston 
in the absence in Malaya of the Rev. A. A. Cooper. Mr. P. V. 


Baker, the Session Clerk, thanked all speakers and helpers, and was 
able to announce the receipt of over £60 for the Fabric Fund after 
all the expenses of the celebration had been paid. The Choir of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Reading, and Mr. Pope, an Aston choirman, 
varied the proceedings with their music. 
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EARLE AND HERLE 
AND THE MICROCOSMOGRAPHY, 


By James D. OGILVIE. 


I.—THE MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. 


Micro-cosmographie, or, a Piece of the World Discovered; in 
Essays and Characters, was first published in the summer of 1628, 
The entry in the Stationers’ Register was as follows :— 

“5° Junij, 1628. Master Blount. Entred for his Copie under 
the handes of Master Doctor Worrall and both the wardens A 
booke Called Earles Characters vjd.’’* 

Almost immediately there was a second issue having this addition 
in the title: ‘Newly Composed for the Northerne parts of this 
Kingdome.’’ 

Except for Blount’s name set to the brief preface the book was 
anonymous, and through successive editions for a hundred years it 
remained anonymous; ‘Blount’s Characters” the book was called 
when men wrote of it. When the Conformist in Bishop Patrick’s 
Friendly Debate (1668) falls foul of a book by Thomas Watson, a 
London minister, he is made to say: ‘Read, then, what he saith 
of an hypocrite, and you will think you are reading one of 
Blount’s Characters—if you ever saw that book.” 

As late, therefore, as 1668, when Bishop Earle was dead, the 
Microcosmography was still Blount’s, the first publisher. 

In 1732 a new edition of the Microcosmography was printed at 
London by E. Gay, having for the first time connected with it the 
name of Bishop John Earle. 

“The author,” says the editor of this edition, ‘“‘was a great and 

1 London. Printed by William Stansby, for Edward Blount, 1628. 

2 Arber’s Transcript of the Stationer’s Registers, iv. 164. 

3 Arber, in his edition of the Microcosmography (1869), places this as the 
third edition and notes as the second of the three editions of 1628 that printed 
for Robert Allot. There is, however, this entry in the Stationer’s Register 
(ut supra, p. 168): “‘13 Septembris, 1628. Master Allot. Assigned over unto 
him by Master Edward Blount, under the hand of Master Weaver, warden, 
a booke called Earle’s Characters, vjd.’’ The two issues by Blount must, 
therefore, have been anterior to Allot’s. By “the Northerne parts of this 
Kingdome” Lancashire chiefly is intended, and the value of this addition 


to the first title will appear as the argument for the authorship of the 
Microcosmography is developed. 
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a good man, Dr. John Earle, first of Christ Church, afterwards of 
Merton Colledge, Oxford ; . . . successively Bishop of Worcester and 
Salisbury. He was a very genteel man, yet religious, and a 
contemner of the world. ” and so on, scarcely paraphrasing 
Anthony & Wood’s character of Earle in the second volume of the 
Athene Oxoniensis, the second edition of which had been issued 
in 1721. And it is in Anthony 4 Wood’s volume that the Microcos- 
mography of 1628 is first ascribed, in print, to Bishop Earle.‘ It 
is remarkable that in the same volume in the account of the 
Presbyterian Charles Herle, there is named in the list of his writings, 
Microcosmography, in Essays and Characters—printed 1628.° 

Any evidence that has been adduced for Earle’s authorship of 
the Microcosmography may be traced back to Wood’s statement. 
In 1759 a passing reference to Earle as a writer of characters was 
made by Thyer in his preface to an edition of Butler’s Genuine 
Remains in Verse and Prose. In 1786 an edition of the Microcos- 
mography was issued at Salisbury. The editor, one William Benson 
Earle, says in an Advertisement that he had ‘from very good 
authority lately discovered that these Characters (hitherto known 
only under the title of Blount’s) were actually drawn by the able 
pencil of John Earle, who was formerly Bishop of Sarum . . .” 
and he states as his authority Anthony 4a Wood’s Athene 
Oxoniensis. 

In 1811 Philip Bliss was attracted by the Microcosmography, 
and his edition with its appendices of the Life, Character and 
Writings of Earle, its bibliography of the Character-writers, and its 
illuminative notes remains the standard on which all later editions 
have been based. His prime authority is still Wood ; but Wood’s 
evidence is the same for Herle as for Earle. Was the aspirate 
dropped? Was it added? Who wrote the Microcosmography, 
Bishop or Presbyter ? 


II.—THE BISHOP. 
1. 
The leading facts of Earle’s life have been made sufficiently 


* Athene Oxoniensis, second edition, 1721, Vol. II., 368. 

5 Tbid, 238. Bliss in his new edition (1817) of the Athene@ Oxoniensis, 
says : ““Wood has here been guilty of a great mistake in ascribing to Christopher 
{Charles} Herle the work of John Earle, or Earles, Bishop of Salisbury.” . . . 
(Vol. I1I., 477)—with what justification the following pages attempt to prove. 
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familiar by the biographies which precede the modern editions of 
the Microcosmography. Those facts, which are very few when all 
is said, are found in the brief sketch by Wood and more fully in 
the appendix of Bliss. 

“His younger years,” says Wood, “were adorned with oratory, 
poetry and witty fancies, and his elder with quaint preaching and 
subtle disputes. . . Dr. Earle being esteemed a witty man 
while he continued in the University, several copies of his ingenuity 
and poetry were greedily gathered up, some of which I have seen, 
particularly that Latin poem Hortus Mertonensis.’’* 

It seems incredible that Wood should not have mentioned the 
Characters here. Of Earle’s poetry Bliss collected all that was in 
print. It is such poetry as was added to funeral sermons of the 
time or prefixed to the ““Works’’ of some authors. One such piece of 
verse was written to commemorate the high qualities of Earle’s 
patron, the Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1630. 

“Come, Pembroke lives! O, do not fright our ears 

With the destroying truth! first raise our fears 

And say: He is not well!—that will suffice 

To force a river from the public eyes. 

Welcome, sad weeds, but he that mourns for thee 

Must bring an eye that can weep elegy : 

A look that would save blacks, whose heavy grace 

Chides mirth, and bears a funeral in his face.” 
‘And so on, on the same level, to the last line : 

“Thy noble corpse is its own monument.’” 

If the “poetry” of Earle’s younger years were no more than that 
we might well hesitate to identify the “witty fancies” with the 
Characters. 

All Earle’s friends who wrote of him sound one harmonious note 
concerning the amiability of his disposition and its sweetness; 
but neither Walton, nor Kennet, nor Pierce, nor Burnet, nor Cressy, 
his intimate friend at Merton, all whose testimonies have been 
printed by Bliss, gives one hint of Earle’s relation to the Characters 
of 1628. Professor Arber, it is true, in the Introduction to his 
edition of the Microcosmography, says, “universal consent in his 


6 Ath.: Oxon. : (1721), ii. 365, 6. 
7 Bliss, App. V. 
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own time attributed it to John Earle,” but contemporary writers 
may be serached in vain for any such reference. 


2 

John Earle was born at York about the year 1600 or 1601. In 
due time he entered at Christ-church College, Oxford, where in 
1619 he graduated B.A. In 1620 he was admitted as probationary 
Fellow of Merton College, and in 1624 took the degree of Master 
of Arts. In 1631 he was elected a Proctor of the University, and 
about the same year became domestic chaplain to Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke. 


Here may most appositely be noted Clarendon’s “Character” of 
Earle which appears in the Chancellor’s Life under the year 1635— 
and so frequently re-appears to confirm Earle’s authorship of the 
Microcosmography. 


“Dr. Earles* was at that time chaplain in the house to the 
Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty’s Household, 
and had a lodging in the Court under that relation. He was a person 
very notable for his elegance in the Greek and Latin tongues ; and 
being Fellow of Merton College in Oxford, and having been proctor 
of the University, and some very witty and sharp discourses being 
published in print without his consent, though known to be his,* 
he grew suddenly into a very general esteem with all men ; being a 
man of great piety and devotion, a most eloquent and powerful 
preacher; and of a conversation so pleasant and delightful, so 
very innocent and so very facetious, that no man’s company was 
more desired and more loved. . . He was an excellent poet, both 
. in Latin, Greek and English, as appears by many pieces yet abroad : 
though he suppressed many more himself, especially of English, 
incomparably good, out of an austerity to those sallies of his youth. 
He was very dear to the Lord Falkland, with whom he spent as 
much time as he could make his own: and as that lord would 
impute the speedy progress he made in the Greek tongue to the 
information and assistance he had from Mr. Earles, so Mr. Earles 
would frequently profess that he had got more useful learning by 
_ ® The name was variously printed as Earles, Earle, and even Erle as it 
is found in the Ordinance for calling the Westminster Assembly. 

* Is this Arber’s “universal consent ?” : 
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his conversation at Tew (the Lord Falkland’s house) than he had 
at Oxford.” 

Lucius Cary, second Viscount Falkland, succeeded on the death 
of his father the first Viscount in 1633. 

“Much about the time of his father’s death,” says Wood, “‘he 
became one of the gentlemen of His Majesty’s Privy Chamber, 
had frequent retirements to Great Tew, and sometimes to Oxford 
(as he had done frequently before his marriage) for the company of, 
and conversation with, learned and witty men, among whom were 
William Chillingworth, John Earle, and Hugh Cressy of Merton, 
etc.” 

The years which Falkland spent in retirement at Great Tew 
were chiefly between 1634 and 1639. There was gathered about 
him that company of poets and divines celebrated in Suckling’s 
Sessions of the Poets, verses which refer to a time about 1637." 

The dates are important when one comes to examine Lord 
Clarendon’s sketch of Earle as bearing on the authorship of the 
Microcosmography. The Microcosmography was first printed in 
1628: Earle was Proctor in 1631; ‘‘Having been Proctor 
and some very witty and sharp discourses being published” . . 
after 1631? “published in print without his consent.” 

How does this statement agree with Blount’s Advertisement? 
There he says that the author of the Characters ‘‘left them lapt 
up in loose sheets as soone as his fancy was delivered of them; 
written especially for his private recreation to passe away the 
time in the country, and by the forcible request of friends drawne 
from him; yet passing severally from hand to hand in written 
copies grew at length to be a pretty number in a little volume: 
and among so many sundry dispersed transcripts, some very 
imperfect and surreptitious had like to have past the presse, if 
the author had not used speedy means of prevention; when 
perceiving the hazzard he ranne to be wrong’d, [he] was unwillingly 
willing to let them passe as now they appeare to the world.” 

The commonsense of such a statement is, surely, that the author 
of the Microcosmography was neither ignorant of its publication 
nor entirely unwilling to let it go to the press—unlike Earle, whose 


10 Works of Sir John et by A. H. Thompson (1910), p. 408. A 
Session of the Poets is at pp. 9 
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“witty and sharp discourses” were published in print without his 
consent.” It would not be extravagant to conceive that those 
“witty and sharp discourses’’ were, after all—sermons! Character 
writing was no new thing in 1628; the name was distinctive of a 
branch of literature; why call the Characters ‘‘discourses ?” 
Nothing was commoner in that day than for some sermon-taker 
to sell to a publisher notes taken from the mouth of a distinguished 
preacher, and there was a ready market for sermons in the day of 
the great Anglican preachers which in 1628 had not yet waned. 
Mark, too, the association in Clarendon’s mind when he wrote of 
the “witty and sharp discourses”: their author was ‘‘a man of 
great piety and devotion, a most eloquent and powerful preacher”’ ; 
and only after that is Earle’s ‘‘conversation” spoken of, ‘‘so 
pleasant and delightful, so very innocent and so very facetious.” 
There is not a word among these which might not be applied to 
sermons, in that day. Is there, then, it may be asked, such an 
anonymous volume of sermons of that time, worthy of Clarendon’s 
encomium? It should be looked for later than 1628, perhaps 
not earlier than 1634. 
3. 

In 1639 Earle was presented by his patron, Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke, to the living of Bishopston, in Wiltshire. In 1640 he 
was appointed to the more onerous charge of tutor to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles II. November 10, 1642, he was 
made Doctor of Divinity, and in February, 1643-4, he succeeded 
Chillingworth as Chancellor of Salisbury. In 1643 he had been 
nominated to the Westminster Assembly, an honour which, for 
political reasons, he declined. The course of the Civil War drove 
him to the Continent for shelter, where the irksomeness of exile 
was in some measure relieved in translating into Latin Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity.» Other work came to his hand when, in 1646, 
the Prince, gone also into exile, was returned to his care. It was 

1 The Latin Hookey never saw the light. ‘Bp. Earle’s Latin translation 
of Hooker’s book of Ecclesiastical Polity, which was his entertainment during 
part of his exile at Cologne, is utterly destroyed by prodigious heedlessness 
and carelessness ; for it being written in loose papers only pinned together, 
and put into a trunk unlocked, after his death, and being looked upon as 
refuse and waste paper, the servants lighted their fire with them, or else put 


them under their bread and their pies as often as they had occasion,” 
(Quoted in Arber, p. 5). 
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a part of Earle’s duty to report from time to time to Clarendon 
at home the progress of affairs among the exiles, and to a protesting 
letter from the Chancellor that he was not being sufficiently 
informed, Earle replied excusing his seldom writing, since ‘“‘all the 
time he could spare from trying to bring the Prince to his books 
was spent in contriving to get enough food to keep himself alive.” 
“Well,” wrote Clarendon, “admit you do spend three hours 
every day that you may spend one with the Prince; allow two 
hours to your dinner, and two in the projecting where to get one, 
you have still a fair time to yourself ; one-and-a-half hours a week 
without question to tell me you are alive.” 

Earle in those days was home-sick for England, but it was the 
England which held Merton College and Great Tew and an 
irrecoverable past. ‘Is it possible that you can think in this horrid 
alteration,’ wrote Clarendon again, ‘‘the mere living in England 
with your friends could restore you to the old delight and comfort 
in those friends you have formerly enjoyed, let all unjustifiable 
circumstances be out of the way ?” 

Yet a man of Earle’s disposition was bound to make friends 
anywhere. We read of him at St. Germains, where was some 
shadow of an English Court, being visited by Evelyn the Diarist, 
who would have him officiate at his marriage in Paris. Evelyn 
and Earle renewed their old friendship in England when the 
experiment of the Commonwealth was past and the'long exile was 
over. Under date November 30, 1662, there is this note in 
Evelyn’s Diary :— 

“St. Andrew’s Day. Invited by the Dean of Westminster 
[Earle] to his consecration dinner and ceremony on his being made 
Bishop of Worcester. Dr. Bolton preached in the Abbey Church ; 
then followed the consecration by the Bishops of London, 
Chichester, Winchester, Salisbury, etc. After this, was one of the 
most plentiful and magnificent dinners that in my life I ever saw; 
it cost near £600, as I was informed. Here were the judges. 
nobility, clergy and gentlemen innumerable, this Bishop being 
universally beloved for his sweet and gentle disposition. He 
was author of those Characters which go under the name of Blount. 
He translated his late Majesty’s Icon into Latin, was Clerk of his 
Closet, Chaplain, Dean of Westminster, and yet a most humble, 
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meek and cheerful man, an excellent scholar and rare preacher. 
I had the honour to be loved by him. He married me at Paris 
during His Majesty’s and the Church’s exile.”’** 


There is a finality in these italicised words which would seem 
to leave no more room for argument. Evelyn was Earle’s intimate 
friend : to whom if not to him should be confided the great secret ? 
Yet even Evelyn’s evidence must not be accepted without 
examination. Evelyn during the last years of his long life employed 
his time in arranging for final transcription the scattered papers 
which contained the memoranda of almost sixty years.’* It is 
evident that the entry quoted above was written during the reign 
of Charles II.: it is no less evident that it was written, in part at 
least, after Earle’s death—Earle is referred to in the past tense, 
particularly in that “I had the honour to be loved by him.” Not 
only so; there is a remarkable likeness in Evelyn’s sketch of 
Earle’s character to that of Wood’s in the second volume of the 
Athena Oxoniensis. Wood’s volume was published twelve years 
before Evelyn’s death ; is it unreasonable to imagine the old man 
turning with eager interest to the records of many old and dear 
friends “gone into the world of light” before him—the Oxford of 
his own youth and memories? And as he reads of Bishop Earle, 
would he not note with delight that he and no other was the author 
of those inimitable Characters which for seventy years or more 
had gone ‘‘under the name of Blount ?”’ Is it more reasonable to 
suppose that Evelyn of all the Bishop’s friends was entrusted with 
the secret? One more contemporary, indeed, connected the 
book with Earle; one more—and Wood who ascribed it also to 
Charles Herle. 


In Aubrey’s Brief Lives the Characters are twice associated with 
Earle’s name. (1) “Mr. John Earle, of Merton College (who wrote 
the Characters).” (2) A reference in a note, “vide Dr. Earle’s 
Character of a Player.’ The question may reasonably be asked, 
Was Aubrey Wood’s informant? Wood’s method (according to 


12 Evelyn’s Diary (edit. Dobson, 1906), ii., 2. Necessarily this note is not 
in Bliss’s edition of the Microcosmography which belongs to a date some years 
prior to the first edition of the Diary ; nor has any later editor discovered it. 

** This is Forster’s theory, quoted and supported by Dobson. (Pref. p. xiii.) 

4 Aubrey’s Lives, Oxford, 1898, i., 151; ii., 28 
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Hearne)** in compiling the lives and bibliography of Oxford writers 
was to hold “a commerce of letters with three sorts of men”: (1) 
those of the Church of England, “some of which were very 
communicative.” (2) Nonconformists: they, as became the 
time, were suspicious of the use to be made of what they imparted, 
and were accordingly very “‘shie and jealous” of saying much. 
(3) Roman Catholics, “‘who were always very willing to communicate 
to the author whatsoever they knew of their writers in this work.” 

Among Wood’s helpers was Aubrey, and of him Wood wrote 
in his Autobiography** :— 

“August 31 [(1667.] John Aubrey, of Easton-piers, in the parish 
of Kingston S. Michael in Wilts., was in Oxon. with Edw. Forest, 
a bookseller, living against Alls. Coll. to buy books. He then saw 
lying on the stall Notitia Academia Oxoniensis; and asking, 
who the author of that book was, he answered, the report was that 
one Mr. Anth. Wood, of Merton Coll., was the author, but was not. 
Whereupon, Mr. Aubrey, a pretender to antiquities, having been 
contemporary to A. Wood’s elder brother in Trin. Coil. and well 
acquainted with him, he thought he might be as well acquainted 
with A.W. himself. Whereupon, repairing to his lodgings and 
telling him who he was, he got into his acquaintance, talk’d to 
him about his studies, and offer’d him what assistance he could 
make in order to the completion of the work that he was in hand 
with. Mr. Aubrey was then in a sparkish garb, came to towne 
with his man and two horses, spent high, and flung out A.W. at 
all recknings. . . . He was a shiftless person, roving and 
magotieheaded, and sometimes little better than crased. And 
being exceedingly credulous would stuff his many letters sent to 
A.W. with folliries and misinformations, which somtimes would 
guid him into the paths of errour.” 

If such were Wood’s experience of Aubrey’s informations, his 
evidence for Earle’s authorship of the Characters rests on a very 
shallow foundation. 

Mistakes and errors in such a work as Wood’s were bound to 
appear; their detection was taken by the author with perfect 
good humour. 


15 See Wood’s ale, Oxford, 1848. App. i., p. 327. 
16 Tdem, p. 152. 
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“T have been told,” wrote Hearne,’’ “by Bp. Tanner, that no 
one was more ready to correct his mistakes that Mr. Anth. a 
Wood, and that he was always well pleased when he was shew’d 
them. Once one told him, ‘Mr. Wood, I have found two or three 
mistakes in your book.’ ‘Have you so?’ said Mr. Wood, ‘I thank 
you, but I have found three or fourscore to them!’ ” 

Not the least of the blunders in the Athena Oxoniensis is this, 
that to Earle and Herle alike is ascribed the Microcosmography 
Who added, or dropped, the aspirate? Wood or his informant ? 

In February, 1648, the English Parliament’s great preacher, 
Stephen Marshall, and Charles Herle, Prolocutor of the West- 
minster Assembly, were commissioned to go to Scotland. “A 
gentleman of quality, residing at Edinburgh,” wrote thus to his 
correspondent in London :— 

“There were some of our best men, both of the Estate and the 
Church, who at first meeting with Mr. Marshal did look upon him 
as a bad instrument in these late distractions at London ; 
he hath not as yet got the liberty of a pulpit to clear himself. 

. The other Minister, Mr. Errel, Prolocutor of your Assembly, 
who is likewise here, is looked upon as an Angel, and we hope will 
be very instrumental for Union in spite of Malignancy. . . .”* 

4. 

The young delineator of the Characters—in 1628 Herle was 
turning thirty years of age, Earle was in his late twenties—would 
not lose his gift as he continued to write. Such a vein in a man 
does not readily go dry, it helps him on to a youthful old age. 
finding him young it keeps him so—unless, indeed, some unspeakable 
calamity intervene and the man is turned into another creature. 
There was no such earthquake in the life of Earle. The worst that 
overtook him was an unwilling exile to which were added the pain 
of stalking an elusive prince to his books, and discomfort in 
obtaining an inadequate dinner! And the next turn of Fortune’s 
Wheel brought him to preferment, to multiplied honours in his 
own country, and to at least one dinner which “cost near £600!” 

" Wood's Life, ut supra, p. 337. 

8 News from Scotland . . . London, printed by J.M. [Feb. 23, 1648]. 
It should be noted that in the title of this tract Herle’s name is correctly set 


down; in conversation the aspirate evidently was dropped—was the name 
of the writer of the Characters first divulged in a conversation ? 
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It is unfortunate that so little remains whereby to judge the 
genius of Earle. Perhaps the labour of turning the perfect English 
of Richard Hooker into ‘‘the universal language” held him off all 
other writing. In 1649, however, he translated the Icon Basilike 
into Latin, with a dedication to the young King.*® Of that 
dedication an English draught, more full than the Latin, was 
found among the Nicholas Papers and has been printed. 

There is left as worth a passing notice Earle’s letter to Richard 
Baxter. It happened about the time of the Restoration. Baxter 
had been called to preach before the King, and Earle, in his office 
as Dean of Westminster, attended at his robing. . 


“Do you not wear the Tippet?” asked the Dean, noting its 
absence as Baxter was about to set forth for the pulpit. 

“It belongs not to me, sir,” said the preacher, somewhat tartly— 
or so Earle misconceived him. Nothing more was said, but many 
months later Baxter happened to have business with Clarendon, 
the Lord Chancellor. Clarendon chided him for his published 
quarrel with Bishop Morley, and being in the vein for it, pro- 
ceeded: “‘Was it a handsome thing of Mr. Baxter to speak to so 
mild a man as Dr. Earles, Clerk of the King’s Closet, as when he 
offered you a Tippet when you preached before the King, to turn 
away in scorn and say, ‘Ile none of your toys?’ Would not a 
fairer answer have been better ?” 

“I told him,” says Baxter, ‘that I never spake any such word 
as he mentioned, nor ever had such a thought in my heart, nor 
no more scrupled to wear a Tippet than to sit on a cushion!” 


Returning home he wrote to Earle complaining of the false 
construction put on his words and excusing himself—he had no 
offence at the Tippet in itself, but being without University degree 
he had no claim to it. Earle replied in a letter written as the good 
man would write out of the amiableness and sweetness of temper 
which distinguished him ; and “‘O that they were all such!” wrote 


1 Vel Imago Regis Caroli, in illis suis Erumnis & Solitudine. 


. . . Haga-Comitis. Typis S.E. Impensis J. Williams & F. Eglesfield, 
Londinensium . . . 1649, 12mo. This edition has, besides the usual folding 
plate, the portraits of the King and Queen and the two Princes—it is notable 
that in the latter the crown of thorns 1s transferred to the portrait of the 


Prince of Wales. In some of the chapters the initial letters are in scenes 
from the late King’s life. 
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Baxter in the margin as he copied the letter into his memoirs.*® 

In 1665 Earle, now Bishop of Salisbury, sought in his old retreat 
at Oxford a refuge from the Plague, and there the Plague found him. 
His remains were laid in the Chapel of Merton College, and a Latin 
inscription was put over his grave to tell the passer-by that this 
good Bishop translated into Latin Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 
and the late King’s Jcon. Even in an epitaph, as epitaphs went 
then, there was room to refer to the Microcosmography—but of 
that the stone is as silent as the grave. 


III.—_THE PRESBYTER. 

Thomas Fuller in his Worthies tells this story of Charles Herle. 

“I know the man full well to whom Mr. Charles Herle, President 
of the Assembly, said, somewhat insultingly, ‘I’ll tell you news— 
last night I buried a bishop (dashing more at his profession than 
person) in Westminster Abbey.” To whom the other returned with 
like latitude to both, ‘Sure, you buried him in the hope of 
resurrection.’ ”’# 

Let the reader be judge! 

1. 

Charles Herle was Cornish-born of an old Northumberland 
stock. At the age of fourteen he entered Exeter College, Oxford, 
and six years later, in 1618, he graduated M.A. From the Uni- 
versity he passed into the family of the Earl of Derby as tutor to 
James, Lord Strange, afterwards seventh Earl, and in 1626 was 
presented by his patron to the living of Winwick in Lancashire. 
In.the summer of that year the Lord Strange married, his consort 

ing the excellent Princess, Charlotte de la Tremouille of the 
house of Orange. From their marriage at the Hague in June, 
1626, the princely couple came to London, and their house in 
Cannon Row became “the resort of distinguished statesmen, 
foreigners and scholars.” There the Lord and Lady Strange 
“entered with great spirit into the masques, revels and pageants 
so popular with the gay and fascinating Henrietta Maria.” 
Herle, it may be imagined, was no stranger to Cannon Row and 
its Court, where in surroundings more brilliant, perhaps, but not 

20 Relique Baxteriane (1696). Pt. ii., p. 381. 


1 Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D., by Morris Fuller (1886), i., 254. 
*2 Stanley Papers (Chetham Soc.), iii., xix. 
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less scholarly than in a few years Great Tew became under the 
Lord Falkland, he would meet with many of the wits whom Earle 
was later to count among his familiar friends, not least of them 
Ben Jonson, of whose plays and masques Herle’s writings reveal 
an intimate knowledge. But at Winwick, in the north, may have 
been written “in loose sheets” the Characters which were their 
author’s “private recreation to pass away the time in the country, 


and which in a couple of years had grown “‘at length to be a pretty 
number in a small volume.”** 


At Winwick, in 1630, Herle was overtaken by a “‘long and 
hopeless’’ sickness, out of which he recovered but slowly and only 
then, under God, by the special “care and furtherance” of his 
former pupil, Lord Strange. Like Donne in similar case, he 
beguiled the time of convalescence by preparing a book of his 
meditations during a time so solemnised by the shadow of death, 
and in 1631 his book was printed with a dedication to Lord Strange." 

The year 1631 was not so far removed from 1628 for the hand 
of the writer of the Characters to have lost its cunning; yet the 
very nature of the book, the circumstances in which it was written, 
preclude the expectation of any such humour and satire as dis- 


tinguish the Microcosmography. Nevertheless one may reasonably 
look for some resemblance of style if both books came from the 
same pen—the use of a word or a phrase, or the manner of 


expressing a thought, common to both. In the dedication of 1631, 
one reads :— 


‘“‘My object is the vindication of our religion from the common 
brand which her Romish adversaries so frequently upbraid her 


with—that she spends all her devotion in the pulpit and keeps 
none for the closet.” 


Is there not here both in matter and manner something of the 
Character of a Grave Divine, whose “sermon is limited by the 


23 Blount’s Advertisement prefixed to the Microcosmography. One may 
note here the addition to the title in the second edition, “Newly compos 
for the Northerne parts of this Kingdome.” To what can this have relation 
but to the association of the writer of the Characters with those parts, viz., 
Lancashire ? 

24 Contemplations and Devotions in the several Passages of our Blessed 
Saviour's Death and Passion. 12mo. The dedication is reprinted in the 
Stanley Papers, iii., xxviii. 
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method, not the hour-glasse; and his devotion goes along with 
him out of the pulpit ?” 

The reader of Herle’s Devotions will be struck with the frequent 
characterisation of abstract qualities, such as in the following 
passages :— 

“Envy, hatred, scorn, how rarely meet they on any one object. 
Envy looks still upward, and argues, if never a superiority, yet at 
least a priority in the object. Hatred, that looks mostly level, and 
argues, if not still an equality, at least a jealousy of coming too 
near it. But Scorn, that looks still downward, and treats the 
object below the place of revenge or enmity.” (p. 126). 

“Tis one of the many miseries of Greatnesse that it mostly finds 
not leisure to acquaint itself with itself, and so seeth itself abroad 
but in the tongues and opinions of others, and so knows itself but 
by report and hearsay. Such at least can but live as if they were 
but lent to themselves, and what with Envy’s beblurring their 
virtues and Flattery’s bedaubing their vices, shall never see a copy 
of their true character.” (p. 187). 

“Envy, ‘tis the cankerworm in Virtue’s garden that feeds ever on 
the fairest flowers, the ripest fruits it yields. . . .’Tis the devil’s 
last fling at grace when . . . he cannot hinder it, either to make 
others envious or a man’s self proud on’t. Of all other sins Envy 
and Pride feed mostwhat on the best and yet still fare the worst, 
and, as how spitefully so fondly, too, how reachlessly (with that 
emperor wantoned by his power and greatness into an imagined 
deity) do they herein but cast nets into the sea to catch Neptune, 
and shoot arrows into the air to wound the Sun with.” (p. 233). 

“Pilate hath washed his hands, and he is free—and blind, too, 
let them see to it! Desire, it is the itch of the heart and if not 
stopt ‘tis catching, and at length affects the brain too. How 
easily do Indulgence and Self-love claw Desire into Opinion. The 
fool would have it that there were no God, and at length dare say 
it in his heart. Pilate would fain be free from blood and now the 
desires of his heart have washed his hands, and his tongue hath 
wiped them—‘I am free!’’”” (p. 257). 

There is no suggestion that any of these passages might be fitted 
into the Microcosmography ; the most that can be argued is their 
affinity to the Characters, and that in them we have a guide to 
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Herle’s method in his writings which will be found to the last of 
them. 
2. 

The next ten or eleven years of Herle’s life were passed in his 
charge at Winwick, with, doubtless, occasional visits to Cannon 
Row and other residences of the Stanley family; uneventful 
years in comparison with those which followed. Finding himself 
opposed to the side of Lord Strange when the Civil War began, 
Herle went to London, and in the month of November, 1642, he 
was appointed by the House of Commons to preach before them 
at the Monthly Fast. His sermon received the usual thanks of the 
House and was printed.** It is quite in Herle’s vein to find him 
say of a misdirected Fast that “’tis but saving of a dinner at most, 
a making godlinesse our gayne the wrong way” (pp. 2, 3). Of the 
text, Therefore love the truth and peace,** he says, “For the division 
of the words—there is not a word in all the text but is an utter 
enemy to all division,-—love, truth and peace.” (p. 4). So might 
Fuller have said it; and much in the pages that follow might have 
been written by Bacon; could Bacon have bettered this? “We 
cannot make ourselves happy, because we did not make ourselves.” 
(p. 8). 

It is striking that in this sermon Herle’s love of characterisation 
again comes out, and with it there is a reminiscence of Ben 
Jonson’s Masque, Love’s Triumph through Callipolis, in which 
Lord Strange had a part.*? Just as Jonson brought into array so 
many sorts of lovers, so here Herle describes six divers false lovers, 
“the carelesse, curious, cowardly, covetous, impatient, secure.” 
(p. 29). 

“The curious lover, he indeed pursues, but what he pursues, 
Adam’s first inordinate affection, plucks still at fruit from the 
forbidden Tree. Curiosity, ’tis a kind of moral itch, a concupis- 
cence, a lust of the mind after reserved truths, and nothing more 
opposite to true love than lust. Truth is a virgin and would be 
lov’d not violated, not vex’d, not ravish’d: Curiosity strives to 
commit a kind of mentall rape on truth. . . . Why should we 


25 4 Payre of Compasses for Church and State (Nov. 30, 1642). 
26 Zech. 8, 19. 


2? The Works of Ben Jonson (edit. Cunningham, 1903), iii., pp. 200-203. 
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strive to know with danger what we may be ignorant of with 
safety ? In such things admiration is better piety than apprehen- 
sion—many might have gone to heaven at halfe the paines they 
tooke to goe to hell at. Upon this racke the quarrel about our 
Saviour’s locall descention into hell hath possibly sent many a man 
thither to see—nothing breeds more Atheists among us than this, 
the first spawne of sinne, Curiosity.” (p. 33). 

If we find in that the style rather of Bacon than of the Micro- 
cosmography, we do not question the description of the Cowardly 
lover, “‘a strange monster with all liver and no heart,” (p. 36), as 
being of a piece with the Characters themselves. 

The Secure (or lazy) lover is among those who had found truth 
“had they not too soon thought they had found it. . . . it will 
cost a man scratching his head, and relishing his bitten nayles.” 
(p. 39). 

3. 

Herle’s next publication did not bear his name, yet among his 
party it was certainly “known to be his.” Dr. Henry Ferne, a 
Royal Chaplain, had published early in December, 1642, a 
resolution of conscience concerning the subjects taking up arms 
against the King, even in defence.** The tract became instantly 
famous and was the beginning of a prolific controversy. The 
first to oppose it was the Independent preacher, Jeremiah 
Burroughes, who added to the printed copy of two sermons on 
the times, A Brief Answer to Dr. Ferne by way of postscript.” 
Herle speedily followed with A Fuller Answer to a Treatise written 
by Dr. Ferne.*° There is no doubt of Herle’s hand here! one might 
almost say of it, there is no doubt of the hand of the author of 
the Microcosmography. Here is Herle’s Character of the Doctor: 

“He disputes with his own corner-cap and is his own John-a- 
Nokes and John-a-Style both ; much what as mountebanks use to 

*8 The Resolving of Conscience upon this Question, Whether upon such a 
Supposition or Case, as is now usually made (The King will not discharge 
his trust, but is bent or seduced to subvert Religion, Land and Liberties) Subjects 


may take Arms and resist. And whether that Case be now. . . . Cambridge, 
1642, and London, 2642 (sic.) 


(at The Glorious Name of God, the Lord of Hosts. . . . London, 1643 
4to). . 


*® London, 1642[-3], (4to). A second issue corrected some errors in the first, 
and a third had a brief addition. 
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doe, who make wounds onely the better to sell their playsters, 
And to answer him word by word as he goes along in his Treatise 
(wherein for the more gravity, and, it may be, the more to amuze 
[? bemuse] and loose the Reader, he makes the Nominative case in 
every sentence to give the verbe twelve score at starting) would 
swell the answer into too great an infliction upon these despatchfull 
and urgent times.” (p. 2). 

Wood suggests Herle’s hand in another tract, Am Answer to 
Mis-led Doctor Fearne,** which is possible: but it lacks the 
lightness of Herle’s touch.* 

To the Fuller Answer (and some others) the Doctor replied in 
a tract Conscience Satisfied :** and Herle returned An Answer to 
Doctor Ferne’s Reply.** 

The discovery of ‘“Waller’s Plot” in June, 1643,** called for 
thanksgiving by the Parliament, and on June 15 Herle preached 
before the House of Lords. His sermon was printed** and came to 
be quoted by the enemies of the Parliament for one sentiment 
which may or may not bear the interpretation they put on it. 

“For my part I must confesse I cannot but wonder that any 
English Protestant can be contented to fill his hand onely with 
Orders and Declarations while a Papist in the land hath a sword 
in his.” (p. 22). 

Herle shows himself better in such a phrase as this: ‘Company, 
’tis the tinder of temptation,” or, better, in this: “. . . likea 


31 London, 1642[-3], 4to. 

Norte. 

32 January, 1643.—A manuscript note in a tract, The Convinc’d Petitioner 
. . « January 13, 1643, attributes the tract to “Mr. Herle.” I cannot trace 
Herle’s hand in it, but it may have been his. The tract relates to the City’s 
Petition to the King at Oxford, urging him to return to London, and the 
King’s reply. The documents themselves are printed in Husband’s (quarto) 
Collection, pp. 838-848. 

33 Oxford, 1643 [April 18], 4to. 

34 London, 1643 [May 17], 4to. 

%5June, 1643.—The excitement aroused by Waller’s Plot made it easy to 
have a new Covenant accepted by Parliament and people. This was known 
as The Vow and Covenant. It was printed by Edw. Husband, June 29, 
1643 (4to). The Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer, June 6-13, gives an account 
of the plot and in addition prints “‘the Covenant sworn and subscrived by the 
Lords and Commons of Parliament.‘’ (It is curious to note the Scots word 
“subscrived” in this print). The title of the Intelligencer on this occasion, is 
A Fine Designe Discovered. And Irish Rebels Landed. (London, Peter 
Cole, 1643, 4to). 

36 David's Song of Three Paris, London, 1643, 4to. 
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churle’s feast, it makes him starve for’t all the yeer after.” 

In July, 1643, the Westminster Assembly began its sessions 
and Herle took a leading part among its members.*? In the 
meantime he had been made a licenser for the press, to find soon 
enough the performance of duty in that capacity bringing him 
into controversies he had no desire for. It happened that Thomas 
Fuller, minister of the Savoy Chapel, preached and published a 
Sermon of Reformation.** An erratic divine, John Saltmarsh, 
criticised adversely Fuller’s conclusions, in a tract called 
Examinations, or, A Discovery of some dangerous positions delivered 
in a sermon of Reformation. . . .** Saltmarsh’s tract received 
the formal imprimatur of Herle, and came out with a dedication 
to the Assembly of Divines. Owing, perhaps, to the heat of the 
times it attracted a greater attention than under normal circum- 
stances would have been the case. Fuller fled to royalist Oxford, 
driven by fear for his life, yet finding himself even there eyed 
with suspicion. At Oxford he drew up a vindication of the 
“positions”’ in his sermon, in answer to Saltmarsh, which was shortly 
printed in a stout pamphlet with the title: Truth Maintained, or 
Positions delivered in a Sermon at the Savoy: since traduced for 
Dangerous : now asserted for sound and safe.“° Among the prefatory 
matter is a letter to Herle chiding him for his licensing Saltmarsh’s 
tract and so endangering his (Fuller’s) liberty; Herle replied in 
a preface to his sermons, Ahab’s Fall by his prophets Flatteries, 
printed in 1644. It is probable that the two so like-minded men 
came together again when the war was over; and Fuller has 
drawn for all time, with one stroke of the pen, the character of 
Herle, “‘one so much Christian, Scholar and Gentleman that he can 
unite in affection with those who are disjoined in judgment from 

4. 

There is a story told of Herle and Philip Nye when they were 

together members of the Assembly. ‘Mr. Herle, a studious man, 


3? See Lightfoot’s Journal (Works, Vol. xiii.), Minutes of the Assembly 
and Gillespie’s Notes, passim. 

38 A Sermon of Reformation. Preached at the Church of the Savoy, last 
Fast day, July 27 [for 26], 1643. London, ;1643, 4to. 

3® London, 1643, 4to. 


*° Oxford, 1643, 4to. The Seymon of Reformation is prefixed to Fuller’s 
answer. 
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came into the Assembly one morning without a Band. Mr. Nye 
presently plays upon him, ‘How now, Charles, has presbitry so 
good a face and complexion that it needs no Band?’ . . . Some 
time after Mr. Nye was to preach, and in hast called for a Band, 
a clean Band ; but forgot to put off his foul one ; Mr. Herle meets 
him and saith, ‘How now, Philip, has Independency so ill a face 
and complexion that it needs two Bands ? ’ 4 

However “‘disjoined in judgment” from the Independents Herle 
may have been, he not only licensed for printing their A pologeticall 
Narration** which contrary to all the courtesy of the Assembly 
they addressed direct to the Parliament, but he even prefaced it 
with a commendation of its “peaceableness, modesty and candour,” 
and its fitness for the time. Some of Herle’s Independent friends 
believing, or conceiving, that the arguments of their leaders had 
won him for Independency asked him for a statement of his views, 
evidently for publication. Herle complied. 

“In answer if not satisfaction of your, desires I send you the 
inclosed. . . .” Herle’s tract with his letter was published with 
the somewhat awkward title, The Independency on Scriptures of 
the Independency of Churches.** From the letter may be quoted: 
“Opinion is well called the spie of Truth, reason’s projector, and 
while but modestly laid downe as a Probleme of discourse, not 
cryed up for an Article of faith (setting so the Sunne by the Diall) 
it is the Fanne to purge religious floore with: the Turkes religion, 
’tis nere a whit the better that it never passed through this furnace, 
the strife of tongues ; ‘tis a sign the Divell hath no such quarrel 
to it, nor God any such care of it, as by this kind of ventilation to 
make it take the faster root. ‘Tis the Character of a Close 
Atheist (the great masque of these times) to hate a different opinion 


more than a contrary Religion.” 

41 Extracts from the Papers of Thomas Woodcock. Camden Miscellany, 
xi., pp. 82, 83. 

43 Toston. Printed for Robert Dawlman. M.DC.XLIII., 4to [January, 
1644]. Baillie says: ‘‘We were mightily displeased with it, and so was the 
most of the Assemblie; and we found a necessitie to answer it for the 
vindication of our Church from their aspersions.”’ (Lett. ii., 130). The 
answer, penned by Henderson, was The Reformation of the Church of Scotland 
cleeved from some mistakes and prejudices.’ London and Edinburgh, 1644, 4to. 

43 London, 1643[-4], 4to. A reply to Herle’s tract came from America, 
as A Modest and Brotherly Answer to Mr. Charles Herle, his Book . . . 
by Richard Mather and William Tompson. (London, 1644, 4to). Mather 
had been schoolmaster of Winwick before emigrating in 1635. 
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The Character of a Close Atheist might well have formed one 
more in the Microcosmography, and has here a proper text. 


5. 

Twice in April, 1644, Parliament ordered a General Thanks- 
giving, and on one of the occasions Herle preached before the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London. His sermon was printed“ 
from notes taken by “a well-wishing hearer”; it is remarkable 
in the circumstances that this of all Herle’s printed sermons, this 
alone, has that spontaneity and freshness which can be associated 
with the Microcosmography. How much of sympathy with that 
first and least imitable of the Characters, A Child, there is in the 
following :— 

“They say a man’s wife is himself divided, but a sonne is a 
man’s selfe multiplyed. In this one word thy sonne is contained 
the whole intaile of nature, whereby nature striveth to stretch 
itself into a kind of eternity. A son is the image of God’s Image 
in us. What a son is to the father we may see either by that same 
Prodigall sonne in the 15 of Luke, or that other Prodigall of David, 
Absolom ; the one mourning, David for his sonne because he is 
lost, and the other weeping for joy over his sonne because he is 
found. Nay, that very Absolom will tell us what a sonne is, for 
because he had not a sonne . . . he was glad to set up a Pillar 
in the King’s Dale to continue his memorie ; and a poor kind of 
survivall or afterlife it is that a man lives in a monument to what 
he doth in a sonne wherein he is still his owne monument, his owne 
Herald, his owne storie and Chronicler.” (p. 3). 

With the same tenderness Herle spoke of the aged :— 

“Old men commonly love their children best. Every man’s 
life is a lease; an old man’s life is an old worne lease ready to 
drop into the landlord’s hands ; so that a child to an old man is 
like the new taking of this lease. In these two, old men and babes, 
the two ends of life doe, as it were, meet to peecen out the cracks 
and flawes of time.” (p. 8). 

In the same sermon there is, perhaps, a sly wit (remembering 
the auditors) in Herle’s description of hell: ‘Christ in the Gospell 
had compassion on the multitude because they had beene three 
dayes with Him in the wildernesse and had nothing to eat; three 


‘4 Abraham's Offer God's Offering. . . . London, 1644, 4to.. 
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dayes was a long time, but what Saviour will have compassion on 
them or us if ever we come to that place where there will be no 
nows—there where the clock always strikes twelve, and yet no 
hope of dinner!” (p. 17). 

6. 

For the Fifth of November commemoration in 1644 Herle was 
appointed to preach before the House of Commons. His sermon‘ 
on this occasion was, as may have been warranted, mostly political. 
His dedication to the Commons contains a striking anticipation 
of “Pride’s Purge.” 

“Could your enemies but once imagine their mischiefe into a 
law, give it a Parliamentary sanction, and destroy your Priviledges 
cum privilegio, they would not need any more to spend their powder 
in blowing up the walls of your Houses; it would much better 
serve their turne at the doors to catch, and awe, and watch your 
votes into a tamenesse and servility.” 

Equally striking is Herle’s appeal in his sermon for the widows 
and dependents of those slain in the war, ‘‘such as (may be) their 
husbands, fathers, have lost their lives in the States service, and 
they them ; or are otherwise distressed and have nothing to support 
themselves and children with, but (may be) a just debt owing by 
the State. O turn not your eares away from the complaints of 
these poore Gibeonites.” (p. 16). 

7. 

In July, 1646, Dr. Twisse, the Prolocutor of the Assembly, died, 
and on July 22 Dr. Burges announced to the Commons the 
Assembly’s loss. He pointed out to them that no provision was 
made in the Ordinance for such an event, but only for the 
Prolocutor’s absence. The House appointed Herle to the 
Assembly’s Chair, and, the concurrence of the Peers being given, 
he was on the same day called to the Chair by his fellow-divines.“ 

In the Assembly Herle contracted a strong friendship with the 
Scots Commissioners. In his sermon on November 5, 1644, he 
spoke warmly of the assistance rendered to the English Parliament 
by the Scottish nation, and when, in December, 1646, certain of 
the Commissioners were about to return home he made from the 


45 David's Reserve and Rescue. . . . London, 1645, 4to. 
4° H. of C. Journal, iv., 622. Minutes of Assembly (1874), p. 258. 
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Chair a gracious speech of thanks not to them only but to their 
nation, and, let it be remembered, this was at a time when the 
House of Commons and the Scots were having many bitter 
passages in the quarrel of the Covenant. On that occasion Herle’s 
reference to Alexander Henderson, who had died in August, 1646, 
must have moved many hearts among the members.*’ 

With the Directory for Worship, the Confession of Faith, and 
the Catechisms completed, attendance in the Assembly declined 
rapidly. In the beginning of 1648 Herle was commissioned to go 
to Scotland,“* and in Edinburgh he met his old friends and made 
many new ones, but his health was poor and he returned to England. 
On the thirtieth of January, 1649, the King was put to death. 
The Presbyterians, true to their Covenant vow, vainly attempted 
to save him, and now England was in the iron grip of an army 
whose sympathies were with the Independents. Between the 
new Government and the Presbyterians there was nothing in 
common; some little resistance they showed at first to the 
Engagement which required their acquiescence in the Government 
“without King and House of Lords” ; put up a paper-fight against 
it, and—acquiesced. 

It may be imagined how Herle, returned to the quiet ways of 
the country about Winwick would look back on the past decade 
as on a troubled dream, and on Winwick, now as a place of grateful 
rest ;—not as at first when coming from Oxford he was fain ‘‘to 
passe away the time in the country by letting his fancy picture 
and his pen paint the men whom he had known in his student life. 
During the past ten years his world had become enlarged ; all sorts 
and conditions of men had passed before his observing eye and he 
had not failed to detect behind the mask of face and dress those 
who found the public good a convenient stepping stone to reach 
their own ends. Here was matter enough for a new book of 
Characters, for a treatise which might be a mirror to that kind of 
men, to affright or to shame them with their own image. And in 
1654 Herle gave to the world a little volume of Essays and 
Characters in the form of two treatises, Of Worldly Policy, and 


Of Moral Prudence.“* The following year a third treatise was 


*? Minutes of the Assembly, pp. 471-473. 
‘8 Supra, p. 


P. 
**® London, 1654, 12mo. 
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added, Of Christian Wisdom, and this appeared with a new edition 
of the others and the general title, Wisdom’s Tripos.*° 

Herle’s book was not avowedly a book of Characters; it 
described the intimate life of man in his threefold state, natural 
moral, spiritual. Of necessity the first treatise alone permitted 
the exercise of that wit and satire which Herle so well knew to use, 
and in this treatise the ‘worldly wise-man”’ is put through all his 
faces. When John Bunyan, the master Character-delineator drew 
the portrait of Mr. Worldly-Wiseman, he met him stepping with 
gentlemanly dignity across the fields lying between the town of 
Carnal Policy and the village of Morality. In Bunyan the gentle- 
man speaks: to his own admiration while his hearers are respectfully 
attentive ; but Herle brings the man to a standstill and searches 
all the depths of his shallow mind. ‘This is the world’s wise-man,’ 
he writes again and again under his pictures of the shivering fellow. 

This of all Herle’s undisputed writings comes nearest in matter 
and style to the Microcosmography ; so startling at times is the 
likeness that one is compelled to conclude that the father who in 
his younger years would have smothered his infants ere they saw 
the light is the same man with all an old man’s affection for the 
children of his age—either that or that Charles Herle was a mere 
base plagiarist! 

The treatise of Worldly Policy is composed of sixteen short 
chapters. First are stated the ends for which the worldly man 
lives, luxury, gain, glory. Then follows the anatomy of the man; 
with the means he uses to gain his ends, Self-love, Distrust (or 
Suspicion), Disparagement (or Detraction), Compliance (or 
Neutrality), Reservedness (or Closeness), Surprisal (or Advantage), 
Irreligion. ‘‘These seven,” says Herle, still remembering his 
Ben Jonson,* “are the seven illiberal sciences of this the world’s 
great artist in Policy.” As he goes on to describe the mobile 
qualities of the worldly man the chapters read like essays by Bacon 
with a Character drawn for illustration. It is in the latter that 

50 Wisdom’s Tripos, or rather its Inscription, Detur Sapienti, in Three 
Treatises. . . . London, 1655, 12mo. Had Herle in mind the Elizabethan 
Robert Greene’s dedication of his Tullies Love to old Ferdinando, Earl of 


Derby, Lord Strange’s uncle, in which he writes of the Tripos . . . engraven 
with Detur Sapienti ? 


51 Cynthia’s Revels (Works, i., 159). 
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we meet again with the Microcosmography, not, indeed, having 
the same crisp phrasing of that, yet it is only as if the spring and 
freshness of youth had given place to the more sober experience 
of age; there is more of the Essay and less of the Character. 

Here is the Distrustful, or Suspicious, Man :— 

“He heares the stale gull of the Pope’s being to marry the Great 
Turk’s daughter, or of Spinola’s whale that should have been hir’d 
to have drown’d London by snuffing up the Thames and spouting 
it upon the City, and doubts there may be somewhat in’t, and 
can shrewdly guesse who had a finger in the plot up to the very 
elbow. . . . Heis his own rack or torturer, and winds himself up 
by the easie pullies of his own suspicion into a thousand fears 
where there are none at all. His disease is much like that of 
jealousie, whereto (as one speaks) almost everything serves for 
food, scarce anything for physicke. If ever he be to be saved 
by his faith he is a lost man, unlesse it be in that one Article of 
his Creed (which is indeed all) that all the world are either fooles 
or knaves. He goes about his business like a Rope-dancer, or a 
Dutch pensioner hir’d to try the ice at its first bearing, where 
hearing of a match to be made for a man to slide o’ th’ ice 60 miles 
in a day, with much providence he carefully enters a caveat in the 
Articles, ‘that he do not take the longest day in the year for it.’ 
. . . This mouse-trap of Policy weares his eyes in his feet, and he 
walkes with them there as if he were a-measuring feet with the 
Antipodes, or a-treading out the old triall of Ordeal wherever he 
goes. ‘Tis one of the greatest follies of the world to make the world 
wiser than it is, and to suspect a plot, a mine in every mole-hill. 
‘Tis a hell above ground, a-being always a-dying for feare of 
dying—his life but doth (as the Scripture phrase is) hang before 
him. Yet is this the World’s Wise Man, and that is all he hath for 
all his doubts and feares and tortures he puts himself to, that tho’ 
he be the wise man’s fool, yet is he the foole’s wizard.” (pp. 28-30). 

Not less well-drawn is the character of the Disparaging Man :— 

“When this Oracle of Policy pleases to speake himself, it’s good 
sport to see how he wrings his brows to the hazard of disblocking 
his Periwigg, and to begg attention how he weighs out and tasts 
his words to the hearers as loth to enrich them with so great a 
Treasure, though all his Orient be but Coventry-blue at most: 
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no matter, it wants nothing but a trifling circumstance or two 
they call sense or pertinence. If another speake (though never so 
well to the purpose) he lookes on his watch, or measures his beard 
or band strings, or pickes his teeth, and yawnes forth a fastidious 
wearinesse, to express some way or other that his vacant eares 
want emploiment; or (as one speaks) by a willing palsy in his: 
head he discovers that something needs setling, and makes his 
elboe signify that something wants his finger. This is, however, 
the world’s Achitophell, only there needs no miracle nor prayer 
to turn his wisdome into folly.” (pp. 34, 35). 

The Reserved, or Close, Man may fitly be compared with the 
character of the Too-idly Reserved Man in the Microcosmography, 

“It behoves this close piece of Policy,” says the writer of 1654, 
“to say little lest he should be understood, and to make the world 
believe he could say more if he durst trust the company, and were 
not under some State-sacrament of secrecy and reservation ; and 
tho’ he hath nothing of the Key of Counsell yet he would be thought 
to have much of the Lock, and then he thinks that the world will 
believe that the Key too hangs at his girdle, would but his trust 
or judgment dispense with him to make use of it. His ring and 
tooth pick serve him as fools serve lords, to entertain the company 
when he hath nothing to say. . . . Rather than be left out from 
passing among the Jura Regalia, and so belonging to the State, 
he will be a concealment ; he whispers a Proclamation, and makes 
a great secret of a lye in the last week’s Diurnal ; he goes in bodily 
fear of his buttons not holding out, or rather, not holding all in, 
and threatens his shirt dreadfully (when he hath one) to burn it 
should it but know his designes, tho’ all is but some scab or itch 
of Policy which he took the infection of at some Ordinary or Com- 
mittee. Rather than not be thought a Politician, he is contented 
to be taken for a spye and to dye for it a State martyr. Yet is this 
the world’s wise man, and often thought because he hath so little 
in his shop to have the more in his warehouse. . . . Get but 
once within this pigeon-house of Policy and you may without a 
lanthorne easily grope out all his holes, or the most ripe or callow 
broods of his Designes ; and the oven tho’ never so closely stopped 
will appear to want heat as well as light, and all his plots when 
drawn to be but dough-bak’d at best. He is best read like Hebrew, 
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backward.” (pp. 41-45). 

The Too-idly Reserved Man, of 1628 :— 

“Delivers you common matters with great conjuration of silence, 
and whispers you in the eare Acts of Parliament. . . . Men doe 
with him as they would with Hebrew letter, spell him backwards, 
and read him.” 

So striking a repetition is more than coincidence ; plagiarism it 
might be were it not that with Herle repetition was a habit. It 
may be argued that many years acquaintance with the Characters 
of 1628 led Herle to repeat unconsciously some of their ideas ; 
and that in an age when Character-writing was the accomplishment 
of many wits it was nothing out of the way for him to put his pen 
to it. But characterisation was a great part of Herle’s genius ; 
it could not be restrained ; it would out in a dry treatise of the 
rights and privileges of Parliament, and not even the sacred 
associations of a pulpit could keep it under. 

If the incisiveness of the sketches in the Microcosmography is not 
evident in Herle’s tracts and sermons, it may be pointed out that 
the former was Character-drawing only; every sentence was cut 
and polished, every phrase chosen for its fitness, no superfluous 


word was admitted, and the author was writing with a special end 
in view; while in the latter other ends were intended, but the 
irresistible genius of the man, his wit and satire, broke through. 
Was it not the same brain that guided the pen in both ? 

Under date September 29, 1659, the Winwick register has this 
entry: “Buried, Mr. Charles Herle, rector.” May not, out of the 
silence and dust of the grave there, his name and fame arise ? 
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PRESBYTERIANA. 


A FORGOTTEN SONNET. 

Thomas Burbidge (1816-1892) was educated at Rugby, Repton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He founded and edited the 
Rugby Magazine (1835). He received an LL.D. from Aberdeen. 
In March, 1852, it was deemed desirable to reorganise Leamington 
College and to put it on the footing of a public school. “This 
reorganisation took place under the direction of Dr. Burbidge, the 
friend of Mazzini, who remained at the head of the school for ten 
years.” (Leamington Spa Courier, May 2nd, 1902). He was 
thereafter successively Vicar of Hexton, Chaplain at Palermo and 
at Malta, and Canon of Gibraltar. He issued a volume of poems 
with A. H. Clough, a volume of “Leamington College Sermons,” 
and also a thin paper-covered volume called ‘Hours and Days,” 
whose preface is dated ‘The College, Leamington, September, 
1851.” In that volume is to be found the following sonnet. 

While having the slightest flavour of a kindly condescension, 
it has a catholic spirit and a liberal devotional outlook, which are 
beyond the average Anglican clergyman of that period. It is 
probable, of course, that Burbidge’s visit to Presbyterianism was 
not south of the border. 

SONNET. 

( After attending a Presbyterian Service). 
O God! I thank Thee for a homely taste 
And appetite of soul, that wheresoe’er 
I find Thy Gospel—preached Word or Prayer— 
Before me set, by whomsoever placed, 
I love the food, and let no morsel waste : 
Who serves me, who feeds with me, I less care ; 
All who speak truth to me commissioned are ; 
All who love God are in my church embraced. 
Not that I have no sense of preference. 
None deeper!—but I rather love to draw, 
Even here, on earth, on toward the future law, 
And Heaven’s fine etiquette, where Who? and Whence? 
May not be asked ; and at the Wedding Feast, 
North shall sit down with South, and West with East. 
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ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS AND PAU. 

Since 1856 Presbyterian services have been held at Pau under 
the care, firstly, of the Free Church, and latterly, of the United 
Free Church. But they were begun in the drawing-room of Mr. 
John Stewart, by the Rev. James Johnston. He was a student of 
our college, and had been for two-and-a-half years our Missionary 
at Amoy: but his health had broken down, and he was at Pau 
to regain strength. Here he was later helped by a Scottish 
licentiate, who had also gone to Pau for his health, George Brown 
(a first cousin of Robert Rainy), and who in 1858 was ordained 
as the minister of the young Church, where he remained till 1905. 
Among the elders at communion services conducted by Mr. 
Johnston in 1857 was Mr. Muter. ‘Church Praise” has been the 
hymn book in use there since it was first brought out. 

English Presbyterian names occur down the history of the 
congregation: and there are buried there a son of Mr. Samuel 
Stitt, Mr. John Laing, a deacon of Regent Square Church, and 
others. A former English Presbyterian minister, the Rev. John 
Beveridge, B.D., M.B.E., has been recently carrying on the 
services there. 


THE FRENCH WALLOON CHURCH AT GLASTONBURY, 
1550-1553. 

One of the office-bearers of the Crouch Hill congregation, Mr. 
Henry J. Cowell, has made a very careful study of all the available 
material concerning this congregation, and his results have been 
published in a valuable paper in the ‘Proceedings of the Huguenot 
Society of London.” (Vol. XIII., No. 5, pp. 483-515). The paper 
is full of detail and cannot be summarised; to English Presby- 
terians its main interest lies in the sidelights thrown by it on the 
many and close relations between the English and the Continental 
reformers, the latter finding a refuge and an honourable reception 
in England under the Protestant Edward VI., and the former 
fleeing to the hospitality of the Continent from the Romish Mary. 
References to A’Lasco, Calvin, Utenhove, Peter Martyr and others 
occur. To the general reader the paper has much of interest in 
the picture of the compact colony of weavers who came to 
Glastonbury under the patronage of the Duke of Somerset. 
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BOOKS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 


N.B.—This list has been made as complete as possible, but 
there may be omissions. If these are notified to Rev. F. J. Smithen, 
“Cratee,” Wadham Road, Walthamstow, E.17, they will be 
included in a supplementary list in the next issue of the Journal. 


ALEXANDER, Rev. ARCHIBALD, D.D.—Sparrows in the Organ: 
Talks with the Children. (H. R. Allenson Ltd., 3/6). 

BELL, MACKENZIE—Later Poems. (John A. Kensit, 6d.) 

Bruce, DorITA FAIRLIE. —The New House Captain: a Story for 
Schoolgirls. (Oxford University Press, 5/-). 

BRYMER, RoBERT.—In These Days. (Brentano’s, 7/6). 

BucHANAN, D.—The Historical Continuity of the Church of 
England: a Reply to Cardinal Bourne’s Pastoral on the 
Elizabethan Martyrs. (Protestant Truth Society, 6d.) 

FARMER, Rev. H. H., M.A.—Experience of God. (Student 
Christian Movement, 5/-). 

FOTHERINGHAM, Dr. J. K. (In conjunction with Professor Langdon 
and Herr Schoch).—The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga. 
(Oxford University Press, 35/-). 

GILLIE, Rev. R. CALDER, D.C.L.— The Gospel for the Modern Mind ; 
the People’s Pulpit. (A. H. Stockwell, 2/6). 

IrwIN, Rev. C. H., D.D.—The Universal Bible Commentary. 
(Religious Tract Society, 7/6). 

JOHNSTON, JAMES.—Westminster Voices. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
12/6). 

LovE, R. J. McNett, M.B., M.S.(Lond.), F.R.C.S.—A Shorter 
Surgery. (H. K. Lewis, 12/6). 

MacCunn, Captain Fercus, Asst. Secretary, R.S.P.C.A.— Country 
Friends. Illustrated by Donald Pastell. (Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co., 3/6). 
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MaclIver, Rev. K. I., M.A.—The Lord is my Rock. (Philip, Son 
& Nephew Ltd.) 


MEIKLEJOHN, GRACE, M.A—The Roads and Settlements of 
Scotland: a Study in Human Geography, illustrated by the 
Author. (Oliver & Boyd, 10/6). 

Oman, Principal Joun, D.D.—The Text of Revelation: a Revised 
Theory. (Cambridge University Press, 5/-). The Office of 
the Ministry. (Student Christian Movement, 1/-). 

Paton, Rev. WM., M.A.—A Faith for the World. (Edinburgh 
House Press, 2/6). 

PowIcKE, F. M.—Stephen Langton: The Ford Lectures, 1927. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 15/-). 

Rep, Rev. Jas., MAA—In Touch with Christ. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7/6). 

RorkE, Rev. D. M., M.A.—In Search of a Personal Creed. (Student 
Christian Movement, 4/-). 

Scott, Rev. J. Hope, M.A.—In the Beginning. (A. Reid & Co. 
Ltd., 2/-). 

SHAw, Lord (of Dunfermline), K.C., LL.D.—The Trial of Jesus 
Christ. (George Newnes, 2/-). 

Smart, W. M., D.Sc.—The Sun, the Stars and the Universe. 
(Longmans Green, 12/6). Astrophysics. (Ernest Benn, 6d.) 

STRAIN, Rev. J., M.A.—Postulates of the Moral Life. (W. Heffer 
& Sons Ltd., 7/6). 

TAYLOR, Rev. ArTHUR, M.A.—Meditations in Ecclesiasticus: with 
Foreword by the Very Rev. G. K. A. Bell, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. (Jas. Clarke & Co. Ltd., 6/-). 

TAYLOR, Rev. CAMPBELL, M.A.—Life’s Unknown Demands. (A. 
H. Stockwell, Ltd., 2/6). 


Younc, Rev. A. J., M.A—The Cuckoo Clock: Poems. (Bumpus, 
2/6). 
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REVIEWS. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


By James Morratt, D.D., D.Litt. 
(London: Methuen & Co.) 


Unfortunately this work appeared just too late to be noticed 
in last year’s Journal ; but we cannot pass it by, though it is now 
a standard work. 

Dr. Moffatt’s wealth of illustrative quotation, always well 
chosen, his sanity of judgment, not by any means divorced from 
humour (for divorce from humour destroys sanity), his charity of 
statement without any trace of pedantry, make the book an 
eminently readable one. Underneath these qualities lie the sense 
of perspective and proportion, and the spiritual vision and devotion 
which take the work out of the respectable class of useful handbooks 
and place it among truly educative books. In the concluding 
chapter on “To-day and To-morrow,” Dr. Moffatt draws lessons 
from history in a way both practical and inspiring, and thoroughly 
justifies his hope that his work may dispel the illusion, held by 
Horace Walpole, that Presbyterianism does not ‘furnish one with 
ideas and visions.’”” The best of Presbyterians may be made a 
better Presbyterian, a better Catholic, and a better Christian by 
the perusal of this loyal presentation of our past, our present, and 
our future. 

In a work covering so much ground, one would be certain to 
find opportunities for criticism of detail ; but these are remarkably 
few. In the portion which we are specially entitled to criticise, 
that about Presbyterianism in England, we can give almost 
unqualified praise. Any criticism can be little more than a sugges- 
tion of misplaced emphasis, as where he speaks (p. 63) of the 
“Scottish Covenants,” whereas the English Presbyterians adhered 
only to the Solemn League and Covenant, which (even though 
drafted in Scotland) was a mutual agreement in which England was 
as much concerned as Scotland. On the same page a slight altera- 
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tion in the order of a sentence would do more justice to the Pre- 
byterians. Dr. Moffatt says: ‘For the latter (their refusal to 
become republican) they looked to be rewarded at the Restoration.” 
Put thus, the sentence suggests an innuendo which we believe was 
not in his mind, and which would not arise had he written “At 
the Restoration they hoped to be rewarded for the latter.” 

The only serious criticism is that of an omission on page 70, 
where no reference is made to the real starting point of modern 
English Presbyterianism—the Union of 1836. This, though it 
included many Scottish congregations, and though it aimed at a 
relation—not a union—with the Church of Scotland, yet began 
in the part of the country where the old English Presbyterianism 
was strong, and where the existence of genuine English Classes 
(Presbyteries) had preserved the orthodoxy of the congregations. 

Probably the part of the book where Professor Moffatt has felt 
himself on the most uncertain ground is the difficult question of 
the ministry and the eldership. He even allows himself to say, on 
the same opening of the book, two inconsistent things : “‘ ‘lay elders’ 
is wrong” (p. 130) and “laymen have a recognised place in the 
courts of the Church” (p. 131). The real difficulty is his attempt 
to draw a distinction between ministers and elders on a false 
ground, and to attribute certain functions to some members only, 
which are really functions of the Court. If we Presbyterians are 
to hold a consistent position over against Anglicans on the one 
hand and Congregationalists on the other, we must clearly maintain 
that such functions as ordination and the administration of the 
Sacraments (Baptism as well as the Lord’s Supper) are the acts 
not of any individual, nor of the whole congregation of the faithful, : 
but of a Court of the Church, though every member of the Court 
cannot perform the physical act, which is therefore rightly delegated 
to a few (in the case of ordination) or to the presiding officer alone 
(in the case of the Sacraments). 

S.W.C. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
PURITANISM. 


By the Rev. A. F.Scott Pearson, D.Th., D.Litt., F.R.Hist. Soc. 
(Cambridge University Press). 


The author of the best and most recent book we have on Thomas 
Cartwright, ‘“Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism” 
(1925), continues his studies in this interesting volume, wherein, 
dealing specially with Cartwright, he seeks to describe the political 
position of sixteenth century Puritanism. The Puritans of this 
period were interested primarily in ecclesiastical subjects, but 
their political views were implicit in their theology, and could 
not be wholly concealed. As the author says of Cartwright, “we 
have psycho-analysed a Puritan and found a politician.” 

Cartwright regarded Church and State as two “‘self-sufficient, 
complete and distinct, but related societies.” Luther’s emphasis 
was on inward freedom, and he did not trouble himself much 
about its outward realisation in social and national life. Calvin 
saw that man’s inward freedom must manifest itself in his outward 
life, in spheres of action which come within the purview of the 
State. Hence Calvinists like Cartwright could never entirely 
separate Church and State, however much they might desire 
autonomy for them ; and of course the problem is a perennial one, 
for even in a “secularised” State, the Church must still desire 
to see its principles manifested in social and national life, and 
this brings it into either co-operation or conflict with the State. 
Church and State can never ignore one another, unless religion be 
regarded as having nothing to do with life, when it ceases to be 
Christian. 

Cartwright, far more than his ‘‘Erastian’” opponents, was a 
High Churchman. The Church is the embodiment of the 
unchanging will of God, hence its superiority to the State. But 
the civil magistrate has a part to play in its government, yet only 
as himself subject to the divine ordinance in the Church. He is 
“God’s Executioner,” and must see that the Scriptural form of 
Church government—for Cartwright, Presbyterianism, of course— 
is maintained, and where it does not exist, he must remove the 
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conditions that prevent its appearance. One feels that in other 
countries Cartwright might have been a Brownist, ready to act, 
“without tarying for anie,” so high was his view of the Church, 
and so strong his conviction that Presbyterianism was divinely 
ordained ; but in England he could wait. The English Church 
was on the right lines, though it could not be perfect until, by 
criticism and constitutional methods, it had become Presbyterian. 

Ecclesiastical sovereignty resides, for Cartwright, “in Christ 
the Supreme Head, in the ministers and elders, and in the general 
membership.” Sovereignty must be by consent; yet Cartwright 
is not wholly democratic, for he limits the franchise, and seems to 
allow the elected representatives to go their own way unhampered 
by the will of the electors. Resistance to a bad magistrate is 
allowed, but it must be passive, not active. The standard is 
“conscience as enlightened by the Word of God.” The collective 
voice of the elected representatives is to be a safeguard against 
subjective individualism. But here Cartwright seems to be in 
danger of falling into a new “clericalism.”’ Conscience is not to 
be perfectly free. Complete freedom and toleration is not his 
ideal—Truth needs to be upheld by authority. On the whole 
question of obedience and resistance, Dr. Pearson has an illu- 
minating discussion of various Protestant positions, and shows 
how varying circumstances led the reformers to varying applica- 
tions of Calvin’s own views. The position was entirely different 
for Protestants in Romanist countries, and for ‘‘Non-conformists” 
in Protestant countries. 

The volume closes with a comment on various minor tenets of 
the Puritans, and with an interesting chapter on Aristotelianism 
in Puritanism. Affinities are discovered between the political 
thought of Aristotle and of the Puritans. 

In these days when the relations of Church and State are again 
a question of vital importance, Dr. Pearson’s book is to be 
commended as bringing before one many of the issues raised, and 
as lucidly showing how one by no means negligible school of 
thought attempted to deal with them. 

F.J.S. 
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ENGLISH PREACHERS AND PREACHING, 1640-70. 
A SECULAR STUDY. 
By CAROLINE FRANCES RICHARDSON. 
(London : S.P.C.K., 1928). 

This elaborate and interesting study of an unusual subject from 
an unusual standpoint will find many readers, both among students 
of the seventeenth century, and in other circles. It is most readable, 
and opened at any page, it tempts the reader to “browse.” 

It was a daring idea to couple the preaching of the great Puritan 
period with that of the post-Restoration reaction, yet the result 
justifies it, and the contrast between the atmosphere of the two 
periods is often very pungently noticeable, though the authoress 
is careful to express no predilection for either. It is an extraordinary 
thing that she has been able to write a book on preaching, and 
yet so completely to exclude from her vision the prophetic function 
of the preacher. Were it not that she hints in her preface that 
this was deliberate, one might think her blind and deaf to this 
aspect. She follows most thoroughly the practice which she 
attributes (p. 284) to such a varied group of authors as Aubrey, 
Burnet, Baxter, Calamy, Clarendon, Fuller, Lloyd and Wood; 
she is “disposed to take the spiritual vocation for granted” and 
to ‘turn her best phrases and polish her most carefully selected 
epithets in the cause of personality and secular pursuits.’’ So far 
does she go as even to lay down (p. 70) the doctrine that a sermon 
may be “anything, in fact, that a preacher or patron may desire 
or circumstances suggest. Its identification as a sermon lies in 
the vocation of the author and the occasion of the delivery.” 

This attitude does not conduce to a just appreciation of the 
preachers. Possibly the most unjust passage in the book—though 
of course unintentionally so—is the following, concerning the 
drama (pp. 213, 214): “The clergy, even though play-minded, 
would not be likely to devote time to a subject that offered no 
return either in money or in public consideration. The dry-as- 
dust explorations into the fathers and commentators had no money 
results, it is true, yet such work was a means of bringing a man 
to the notice of his fellow scholars who might give him aid in 
securing preferment in the Church, or who could recommend him 
to the notice of a generous patron.” 
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Other examples of unfair comment are the association of South’s 
words about “‘salamanders” (p. 290) with preachers in particular 
(unless of course there be an unquoted context justifying this), 
and the characterisation of Baxter’s statement of facts (p. 294) 
as “angry.” 

In a book of such multitudinous detail there are bound to be 
slips and oversights ; yet it is rather strange to hear that Edward 
Reynolds was ever “‘opposed to an established Church” (p. 24), 
or that sermons on the Fifth of November (which were most 
usually anti-popish) “were inevitably concerned with loyalty.” 
Seth Ward is described (p. 191) as “becoming Bishop of Sarum, 
and finally Bishop of Salisbury” —an amusing mistake, but perhaps 
pardonable in New Orleans, though the S.P.C.K.’s reader ought to 
have noticed it. There is a confusion between the preachers to 
Parliament and the morning lecturers at Westminster Abbey 
(p. 113). 

The full index of names gives the work a substantial value as 
a book of reference, and it will be widely used as such. The 
arrangement of the material is well done, and a glance at the 
table of contents will lead the student to the information he may 
require, and the sub-headings stand out clearly on the pages. 

The book represents a very large amount of detailed work, done 
with much perseverance. The bibliography—occupying twenty- 
five pages—is an education even to those who are fairly familiar 
with the seventeenth century ; and there is evidence throughout 
the work that the books named therein have been perused with 
diligence. But it is a great pity that, in a work of a scholarly type, 
there is such a lack of strict accuracy. The misprints in proper 
names, even fairly familiar ones, are not uncommon; though 
presumably the spelling ‘‘Juxton’” for the man called in history 
“Archbishop Juxon” is deliberate, for it occurs more than half- 
a-dozen times. A wrong reference to Burton’s Diary led me to 
verify all the references to that work ; of eight, no less than four 
are wrongly given, and of four quotations from the Diary three 
are inaccurate. But this is probably an unfortunate example ; 
for of some forty references to Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
only four are wrong; and of twenty-six quotations from that 
work all but six are exactly accurate. Even this proportion of 
error is not at all creditable. S.W.C. 
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THEOLOGIE DER GEGENWART IN GROSSBRITANNIEN 


Von D. Dr. WILHELM VOLLRATH, ERLANGEN. 
(G. Bertelsmann, Gutersloh). 


The appearance of a book on British Theology by a German 
theologian is an event to be noticed and welcomed ; to be noticed, 
because, although Britain has borrowed largely from Germany, 
Germany has almost ignored Britain’s contribution to theology ; 
to be welcomed, because such attempts on the part of two great 
nations to appreciate each other’s thought may do much to bring 
about a better understanding between them. Our special reason 
for a notice in the Journal is the section on ‘Historical Theology,” 
where the work done by British scholars in the realm of Ecclesias- 
tical History is dealt with. An Excursus on Luther’s reception in 
England down to the present time is worthy of note. Herr 
Vollrath observes that English historians are more interested in 
great personalities than in “impersonal” movements and currents. 

Herr Professor Vollrath has read widely, and his knowledge of 
British theological literature is remarkable. Moreover, he knows 
Britain and the British people, which qualifies him to speak with 
greater authority than some less friendly German writers who 
have never crossed the North Sea. His book is largely descriptive, 
but is far more than a mere catalogue of theological works. He 
is appreciative of many elements in British theological thought, 

‘and holds that the greatest contribution made by British scholars 
is in the realm of New Testament investigation, especially in 
Textual subjects, where they have done more original work than 
in other spheres. He deals also with such more general subjects 
as the difference between the German and the English spirit, and 
the reception of the various schools of German thought in Britain. 

His studies in British theology are continued in the August, 
1928, issue of ‘‘Christentum und Wissenschaft.” 

It is good sometimes to see ourselves through the eyes of a 
foreigner, and we are indebted to Herr Vollrath for helping us to 
do this, and also for his unprejudiced attempt to give his fellow- 
countrymen an idea of what British theologians have accomplished, 
and what they are thinking. 

F.J.S. 
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VALERAND POULLAIN : 
EIN KIRCHENGESCHICHTLICHES ZEITBILD AUS DER MITTE 
SECHSZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS. 


Von D. Kart Baver. 
(Elberfeld, 1927). 
(Review reprinted from the Proceedings of the Huguenot Society 
of London). 


































This careful and very detailed work, issued by the Deutsche 
Hugenotten Verein, fully justifies its sub-title; it is a graphic 
and readable picture of the times. Poullain was the founder of 
the Glastonbury Huguenot Church in 1552, and of the Frankfort 
Reformed Church in 1554, and was also an important man in 
Strasbourg and elsewhere. He was thus an interesting example 
of the truly international character of the Reformed Church ; 
and it is perhaps partly for that very reason that he has had a 
somewhat scant share of historical attention. 

Bauer urges that Poullain was a pioneer of Independency, basing 
this chiefly on the fact that he did not accept the symbolical 
documents of other congregations, but asked members to accept 
that of his own particular Church fellowship. This, however, 
seems to have been no expression of any fundamental principle, 
but merely the natural outcome of the fact that his successive 
congregations were in various countries, and could have no definite 
ecclesiastical connection with any central authority. Independency 
is historically of English origin, and there seems to be no connection 
: whatever between Poullain—the Independent by circumstances, 
and the Brownists of a generation later—Independents by 
principle. The history of the Huguenot congregation at Glastonbury 
and of its transference to Frankfort occupies some thirty-five 
, pages; if it does not contain much absolutely new matter, it 
works over the available sources very thoroughly into a continuous 
and readable account, which is well documented. Bauer emphasises 
the point that the Glastonbury Church was not in any way 
subordinate to the one in London. A valuable feature of the book 
is its thoughtfully compiled and very complete index. 





S.W.C. 
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CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting his 
Twelfth Annual Report. 


1. THE LIBRARY. 

The legacy of disorder left by the restoration work of Regent 
Square Church is gradually being overcome, and whilst grateful 
for some improvements in the suite of four rooms devoted to our 
use, there is much work to be done in the way of organisation and 
re-arrangement. 

The contributions to the Library, whilst less in number than 
for three or four years past, include many items of interest. By 
the kindness of Mr. Matthew T. Brown, B.Sc., our esteemed 
correspondent for the Highgate congregation, many volumes and 
tracts by its ministers were added. Thanks are also due to Mr. 
C. F. Millett for a full set of Regent Square “Thistle” (1898-1922), 
bound in cloth. The President, Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 
contributed many items of interest ; and we are indebted to the 
distinguished painter and critic, Dr. D. S. Maccoll, for a full set 
of the published works of his honoured father, the late Rev. 
Dugald Maccoll, who was minister at Wandsworth and afterwards 
at St. John’s, Kensington. The Irish Presbyterian Historical 
Society presented certain volumes including a volume of sermons 
by the Rev. Henry Gamble, who was the first and only minister 
of our congregation at Windsor (1854-1858). We have had many 
autographed works from the pen of a former student of our college 
who was for a short period minister at Dudley, Emeritus Professor 
W. G. Jordan, D.D., of Toronto. The widow of another former 
student, the Rev. Donald Smith Brunton, of New Zealand, 
member of an old Regent Square family and brother of Sir James 
Brunton, M.D., gave a set of her husband’s published writings. 
Our thanks are also due to J. A. R. Cairns, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 
Metropolitan Police Magistrate, the Rev. W. H. D. Campbell, 
M.A., for volumes of the “Rising Tide” for 1927 and 1928, Dr. 
S. W. Carruthers, Rev. James Colville, M.A., Mrs. J. A. B. Cook, 
Mr. E. A. Elias (West Kirby), Rev. Dr. Hugh Falconer, Rev. 
J. F. Kinloch, M.A., Rev. J. H. Mackenzie (Clerk of New Zealand. 
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General Assembly), Mrs. Richards (New Barnet), Rev. James 
Stirling (Edinburgh), Dr. Anderson Scott, and Rev. Arthur F. 
Taylor, M.A. 

We would again express our gratitude to the Correspondents of 
Congregations whose faithful co-operation has enriched our 
collections. 


2. RECORDS. 

We have been entrusted with the custody and care of further 
records of the Presbytery of Birmingham aud the duplicate volume 
of the minutes of the Presbytery of Bristol. Records of the English 
Presbyterian and the Scottish Secession Congregation of Bolton 
have been received, also more records of the old Salford Congrega- 
tion, and by the kindness of the Rev. J. Hope Scott, M.A., an old 
Harbottle Deed of 1760. 

Of particular interest is the series of gifts received from our 
Secretary, Mr. Kenneth Macleod Black, associated with the life 
of his distinguished grandfather, the late Rev. Dr. John Edmond, 
of Highbury. Amongst these are included Dr. Edmond’s D.D. 
Diploma, the call to his first charge in 1841 at Dennyloanhead, 
his call to the Church at Highbury, London, then worshipping in 
“{yddleton Hall, Upper St., together with the programme of the 
induction ceremony on August 31, 1860. 

Mr. Wm. Eunson presents a set of the Annual Reports of the 
Camphill Congregation, Birmingham; the Rev. W. A. Galt, 
M.A., B.D., a set of those of Ilford. 

Mr. Lewis Seymour has again given very valuable aid towards 
the completion of our set of the reports of the varied agencies 
connected with Regent Square Church. 


3. GALLERY. 

The principal addition during the year is the official portrait of 
the lamented Rev. David Fyffe, M.A., D.C.L., in the ‘Moderators’ 
Gallery,” a brilliantly successful work from the brush of John 
A. A. Berrie, R.C.A. Gold Medallist. 

Mrs. A. H. F. Barbour, of Edinburgh, in addition to valuable 
service in making up our full set of the Reports of the Scottish 
Auxiliary, presented a small oil portrait of the Rev. William 
Chalmers Burns, M.A., of China. 
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We would also acknowledge with thanks a beautiful water- 
colour drawing by Martin Hardie, A.R.E., R.W.S., son of the late 
James Hardie, M.A., many years Session Clerk of Notting Hill 
Congregation. 

An interesting addition is the pencil drawing of the interior 
of Richard Baxter’s old Chapel, Oxendon, executed by the late 
Mr. David Hume, and now presented by his son Thomas, an office- 
bearer of the present Oxendon Congregation. 

In the MSS. section we record the very fine autograph letter 
dated December 6, 1690, written to the Rev. Philip Henry, M.A. 
(father of Matthew Henry), by the Rev. James Owen, Presbyterian 
Minister of Oswestry. 


4. THE MUSEUM. 

Amongst many additions to this section must be mentioned a 
fine example of the scarce Scottish Disruption Brooch of 1843, 
presented by Miss Louisa Brown, of West Kirby. Through the 
generosity of a group of Sunderland subscribers per Alderman 
Swan, J.P., a two-handled Communion Cup of Malings Rigg Chapel, 
Sunderland, was purchased at the sale of a well-known antiquary. 


The cup is inscribed thus: “This cup is the gift of the Trustees 
of Malings Rigg Chapell, Sunderland, to the congregation, June 
10, 1815,” and is an interesting addition to our fine collection of 
Communion vessels. Dr. S. W. Carruthers presented an illuminated 
address on silk, presented to his uncle, the late Rev. James Lamont, 
F.L.S., by his New South Wales Congregation. The minister and 
office-bearers of Crouch Hill deposited the silver trowel with which 
the foundation stone of their Church was laid by Mr. James Watson 
on July 28, 1877. The Congregation of Camphill, Birmingham, 
per Mr. William Eunson, Session Clerk, deposited the silver trowel 
presented to Mr. John Graham in laying their foundation stone, 
and the silver Communion service presented to the Church by Mr. 
Graham. Our thanks are due to the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of Cardiff, per Mr. D. B. McCallum, for the silver trowel used by 
the late Lord Pontypridd in laying the foundation stone of Windsor 
Place Mission Hall. Gifts of Communion tokens have been 
received from Mr. Thomas Hume, of Hampstead, the Rev. Dr. 
John Cairns, and Mrs. W. Glen Dobie, of Oxton, Birkenhead. 
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A very fine old pewter Communion Cup, formerly used at 
Harbottle, was kindly presented by the Rev. J. Hope Scott, M.A., 
of North Shields. 

Photographs and prints have been received from Emeritus 
Professor W. G. Jordan, D.D. (Toronto), Rev. Arthur F. Taylor, 
M.A., Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., Mr. A. J. Thompson (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), the Misses Schwartz (Utrecht), Mrs. Schonberger 
(Bristol), the late Rev. Dr. Fyffe, F. O. Harrison, Esq. (Bowdon), 
Mr. Fred Bird (Felixstowe), Mr. William Harvey (Leatherhead), 
Mrs. J. A. B. Cook (London), Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., Mr. W. 
A. Martin (Johannesberg), Mrs. Brunton (New Zealand), and Mr. 
John Porteous (Sunderland). 

The Curator and Librarian desires to acknowledge with gratitude 
the valued and sympathetic help of his colleagues, Miss Lillian 
Kelley, M.A., the Rev. P. O. Williams and Mr. Richard Adamson, 
whose comradeship serves to make his duties, if arduous and 
exacting, at least very pleasant. 
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Changes of Address. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

Ainslie, Rev. J. Lyon, M.A., B.D., to The Manse, Kirkfieldbank, near 

Lanark, Scotland. 
Cairns, Rev. John, D.D., to 24, Bridgend, Duns, Berwickshire. 
Gillie, Rev. R. Calder, M.A., D.C.L., to 5, Lansdown Crescent, Bath. 
Harvey, Rev. Francis, B.A., to 28, Glenmore Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Lusk, Mr. Andrew Potter, to Largs, Ayrshire. 
Lyall, James P. R., J.P., F.R.Hist.S., to Oxford. 
Owens, Mrs. E. M., to 6, Oakeshott Avenue, Highgate, N.6. 
Whitehorn, Rev. Roy D., M.A., to The Manse, Priory Street, York. 
Williams, Rev. P. O., to Tunley Manse, Wrightington, near Wigan. 


CHANGES IN CONGREGATIONAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dovuctas, IsLE oF MAN: Mr. J. B. Whyte, to “Avoca,” Douglas Avenue, 
Garden City, Douglas. 


Ipswicu: Mr. F. Bird, to “Ballantrae,’’ Princes Road, Felixstowe. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE: Mr. J. A. Maclean, ‘‘Parkwater,” Reigate, Surrey. 


New Members. 


Douglas, Mr. W. J., Sunny Cote, Kendal, Westmoreland. 

Peddie, Miss, 19, York Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Williamson, Mr. Benj., 31, Folly Lane, Warrington. 

Williamson, Mr. Magnus, 7, Freshfield Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


Deaths. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Sutherland, Mr. George, 40, Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.3. 
Weddell, Mr. William, 55, Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D., Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 


President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Road, Hough Green, 
Chester. 


Vice-President—S. W. Carruthers, M.D, Ph.D., 44, Central Hill, London, 
S.E.19. 


Editors of ‘‘ Journal”—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 44, Central Hill, 
London, S.E.19; Rev. F. J. Smithen, B.A., Cratee, Wadham Road, 
London,E.17. 


Treasuver—Mr. John Barr, F.C.1.S., 34, Dalebury Road, S.W.17. 


Hon. Curator and Librarian—Mr. Wm. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), 
56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 


Colleague Archivist—Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., 197, Makepeace Mansions, 
Holly Lodge, Highgate, N.6. 


Secretary—Mr. Kenneth Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore 
Hill, N.21. 


Council—Mr. Alex. Baxter, Mrs. W.W.D.Campbell, J. K. Fotheringham, 
M.A., D.Litt., Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mrs. Jeffrey, Rev. W. K. H. Macdonald, 
M.A., Mr. R. D. McGlashan, Mr. C. F. Millett, Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. 

(Scot.), Mr. R. S. Robson, Rev. P. O. Williams. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of 
the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of manu- 
scrips, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating thereto. 
These shall become the property of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in 
its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for 
election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be five 
shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life 
Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 


